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A FIELD OF ALFALFA IN FULL BLOOM.—(See page 336 ) 
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Why Not Start Now? 


Spring is at hand and you will need supplies of ail kinds. 
If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAUVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD &- CO. 


of Chicago? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never knew how 
to begin. Why not start now? Our Catalogue No. 70, revised for 
Spring and Summer, is just out, our building is piled from basement to 
roof with good things—the very best our active buyer could gather in 
the best markets; every employe in our big establishment is ready and 
waiting to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 
were shopping over our counters. We've been preparing for this event 
all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesale prices— no 
middlemen— one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of | 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. Over 1000 pages packed with the good things of 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. Page after 
page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. 

SEEMS TO US THAT YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. We want you to have one—so much so that we 
will furnish the book free and pay one-half the postage if you will pay the rest, fifteen cents. There are so 
many people inthis country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 


compelled to make this trivial charge. It is only fifteen cents but it assures us that you are acting in good faith 
and are interested in our business. Why not ask for it today, Lefore you forget it? 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago 


























This is our Famous Catalogue. 
It can be found in over two 
million homes of thinking peo-« 
ple. Is it in yours? 
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FOR GETTING NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Red Clover Queens 


FOR 1902 FREE! | 


Long-Tongue Variety—Warranted Purely Mated 




















We have arranged with the queen-breeder who furnished Long-Tongue Red Clover Queen 
for us during the season of 1901, to fill our orders this season. Although fully 95 percent of 
the untested queens he sent out were purely mated, this season all that he mails for us will be 
warranted purely mated. 

We want every one of our present subscribers to have one or more of these money-maker 
Queens. We have received most excellent reports from the queens we supplied last season 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 


over 500 pages, being revised by those 
large, practical bee-keepers, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Chas. Dadant & Son. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroly ex- 
plained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.25, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.75; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is a splendid chance to get 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








And this year our queen-breeder says he expects to be able to send out even better Queens, if 
that is possible. He is one of the very oldest and best queen-breeders. His bees average quite 
a good deal the longest tongues of any yet measured. The Breeder he will use is direct from 
Italy, having imported her himself. Her worker-bees are large, of beautiful color, very gentle, 
scarcely requiring veil or smoke. 

Orders for these fine, ‘* long-reach ’’ Warranted Queens will be filled in rotation—* first 
come first served ’’—beginning as early in Juneas possible. It is expected that orders can be 
filled quite promptly (even better than the past season), as a much larger number of queen-rear- 
ing nuclei will be run. (But never remove the old queen from the colony until you haye r 
ceived the new one, no matter from whom you order a queen). 

All Queens will be guaranteed to arrive in good condition, and will be clipped,unleéss other- 
wise ordered. 


A Warranted Queen for Sending us only TWO NEW 
YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order that every one of our subscribers who wants one of these Warranted Queens this 
season can easily earn it, we will book your order as follows: 

No. 1.—For sending us the names and addresses of two new subscribers to the Ame! 
ican Bee Journal and $2.00, we will mail you ONE of these queens free. 

No. 2.—Or, for sending us one new subscription at $1.00, and 30 cents more (31.30), we Wi 
mail you a queen, and the Bee Journal for one year to the new subscriber. 

No. 3.—Or, send us $1.60 and we will send to you the Bee Journal for one year 
a queen. 

This indeed is an opportunity to get a superior Queen, and at the same time help -we!! te 
list of readers of the old American Bee Journal. 

We are now ready to book the Queen orders, and also to enroll the new subscriptions. 5 
member. the sooner you get in your order the earlier you will get your Queen. We e that 


every one of our present readers will decide to have at least one of these Queens. Ad 


GEORGE W. YORK & CoO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, CHICAGO 


ILL. 
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Answering Comb Honey Lies.—This 
should be done in the very same papers that 
lish the lies. We are very glad to have 
readers send usclippings from newspapers 
showing what is being said on the honey 
estion, but please don’t ask us to answer 
them allin the American Bee Journal. So 
few of the people who read those lies in the 
daily press take this journal, that it is hardly 
worth while for us to devote much time or 
space to them. 


The thing to do, is for the readers who 
subscribe for and read the newspapers that 
are guilty of publishing untruths about 
honey, to write to the editors of such news- 
papers, placing the truth before them ina 
courteous manner, and requesting its publi- 
ition 

Not even the editor of a newspaper can 
possibly know everything, andif heis only 
half-witted he willbe glad to publish a cor- 
rection of misrepresentations that have unin- 
tentionally appeared in his paper. But it is 
iseless to publish such corrections in a paper 
not read by the same people who read the 
misrepresentations in the first place. Some- 

ug like a paper that for a time tried to cor- 
rect the errors found in other papers, when its 
own circulation was only a fraction of the 
papers it was correcting. It seemed to be 
almost a flat failure. 


EE 


\lfalfa and Irrigation.—Editor Root 
having expressed the opinion that alfalfa 
es not yield nectar except on irrigated 

s, Carl F. Buck replies in Gleanings in 

Culture he does not know what they 

ld do in Kansas if it were not for alfalfa 

Suys: 

\lfalfa does not seem to do much good in 
M ‘souri, Illinois, and other eastern States; 
but in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma. and In- 

lerritory, alfalfa on the bottom lands 

yield honey, in some quantity at 
and in many localities it yields it in 
ance—but, of course, not like the irri- 
districts of Colorado and other western 
; ep 


Honey-Questions in Newspapers.— 
x il of these have appeared recently ina 
n Chicago daily newspaper, having been 
ed to one of its special writers for re- 
Here is a sample: 
ease inform me if pure honey will turn 
ar. I have been told it does. If so, 

an I do to get it back toa wey nt 2 
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Our readers will enjoy the indication of the 
quantity of information on the characteris- 
tics of honey possessed by the one who an- 
swered the question, when they read this: 

‘Pure honey should last for years without 
eandying if kept in a close jar or bottle. 
Nothing will bring it back toa liquid state 
after it has candied, unless you adulterate it 
with water and boil it.” 

Think of mixing water with granulated 
honey, and then boiling it, in order to re- 
liquefy it! What a big free advertisement 
that is of the amount of ignorance concern- 
ing honey the one answering has in storage. 
How much better it would have been to have 
quoted from Dr. Miller’s large stock of *I 
don’t know’s.”’ 

Well, here is another that is pretty good: 

‘Do you agree with Dr. Kellogg, of Battle 
Creek, in his statement that honey should be 
partaken of very sparingly and as a relish 
only, for the reason that the bee injectsa 
small quantity of poison into each cell just 
before capping the same for the purpose of 
preserving the honey? I believe this poison 
is called formic acid.”’ 

And thisis the answer given to the fore- 
going question: 

‘The idea is novel to me—and startling 
However opinions may vary as tothe cause, 
honey is certainly extremely unwholesome 
when eaten in large quantities. Some people 
can not eat it atall. I have supposed this to 
be in consequence of the clogging and con- 
gesting effect of the wax upon the alimentary 
organs. The suggestion of formic acid is an 
unpleasant complication.” 

Surely, it is a novel idea that the bee “ in- 
jects a small quantity of poison into each 
cell just before capping”? it. 

And so it is extremely unwholesome to eat 
large quantities of honey? It might be just 
as unwholesome to take ‘“large quantities” 
of water, or large doses of anything else that is 
good. But who eats honey likea hog eats 
corn or potatoes? It isn’t necessary to make a 
whole meal of honey alone, any more than 
one would eat all butter or all pie at one meal. 
A person ought to use a little sense in eating, 
that is, if he has any. 

Yes, we have seen people who couldn’t eat 
honey. Whe trouble was, we found, they had 
been trying to eat glucose with a piece of 
honey-comb in it. As soon as they got hold 
of honey they were all right. Now, we can eat 
perhaps a half section of honey at one meal, 
if we feel like it, but that, of course, is almost 
bordering on the swinish idea, we must con- 
fess. Perhaps a quarter of a section of honey 
would be sufficient. But we never stop to 
count the cells and estimate how much bee- 
poison we are eating. That would be ridicu- 
lous. 

When it comes to extracted honey, we like 
to have at every meal about two full tea- 
spoonfuls in a little side-dish. We like to 








clean it all up at each meal. 
like more.”’ 


Then it ** tastes 
But if we were to be a little 
piggish, and try to put down a half-pound at 
one meal, we would likely not care for any 
more at the next meal, or for several day* A 
little and often we believe is a good practice 
when it comes to eating honey. 


But to return to the poison the bees put in 
the honey. Dr. Kellogg ought to get a few 
bees and watch them inject the poison into 
each cell. Unless he knows such to be a 


Jact, he should not give utterance to the idea. 


Some people are so easily influenced by what 
they read that they might be induced to 
deprive themselves of so luscious a viand as 
honey, and all because they had read some- 
where that a certain doctor ‘“‘said so.”” We 
have no doubt some people will actually stir 
some water with granulated honey, and then 
boil it, in order to ungranulate it. 


But we wonder why the daily papers don’t 
refer their bee and honey questions to people 
who are supposed to know something about 
such things. Dr. Miller and many other bee- 
keepers would gladly help to get the truth 
about bees and honey before the people. 


A 


The Denver Convention promises to 
be fully equal to the Chicago conventions of 
the National Association, and that is saying a 


good deal. Of course, there is a possibility of 


the Denver one being greater in many ways. 


We hope it will be such. The following has 


been received from Pres. Hutchinson: 


THE COMING CONVENTION AT DENVER. 


Of course, we naturally expected, if the 
National convention went out to Denver. that 
those Western people would do the hand- 
some thing, but the present indications are 
that they are going away ahead of anything 
that any of us have dreamed of. Some things 
have come to me in private letters, giving 
hints of what may be expected, but all of 
their plans are not yet sufficiently completed 
to be given tu the public; however, I havea 
letter from Secretary Working, that I have 
permission to publish, and here it is: 


DENVER, CoLo., April 26, 1902. 
Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson.— 

Dear Sir :—We have put both feet into it! 
Yesterday and the day before our Executive 
Committee (Harris, Gill, Rauchfuss, and 
Working) made the preliminary arrangements 
for the big meeting in September. Following 
are the chief points decided upon: 

The Colorado Association will meet on 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 2, and devote the day 
to business, and in the evening and the follow- 
ing days take partin the general sessions of 
the National Association. Our program com- 
mittee will work with yours. 

We will give a complimentary banquet to 
members of the National Association coming 
from other States than Colorado, and a ** See- 
ing Denver”’’ trolley ride to all the attractive 


places in the city to the same people. Our 
members, and those of your Association who 
have the good fortune to live in Colorado, 
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will have the pleasure of sharing in these 
pleasures for a fixed price—to be fixed later. 

We will plan for special excursions at low 
rates to places of interest in various parts of 
the State. 

We gave our committee on exhibits #50, 
and the authority to beg a thousand, for the 
purpose of making a great exhibition. 

We decided to “spread *’ ourselves in such 
a way as to make the visiting bee-keepers for- 
ever proud of having attended the Denver 
meeting, and those who don’t come everlast- 
ingly ashamed of themselves. And we have 
persuaded the Mayor of the city, and the Gov- 
ernor of the State, to do their utmost to make 
the occasion memorable: and the men who 
hold the purse-strings of the city, are inter- 
ested. Promises later. Then, too, the Secre- 
tary of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 
who is past-master in such matters, has be- 
come an enthusiastic member of our banquet 
committee—a committee that is not too big to 
do things. 

Phat ought to be enough to tell you now. 
You are to tell us when we may give the 
banquet. You are to name us three men, in- 
cluding yourself, who will respond briefly and 
thankfully to addresses of welcome by Presi- 
dent Harris, Governor Orman, and Mayor 
Wright. As for the banquet, you are to pre- 
pare for itand nothing more—to be in good 
humor, in good appetite, and in large num- 
bers. 

As for our people ? With the kind co-opera- 
tion of the railroads, we’ll bring them to Den- 
ver in crowds. There’ll be as many of our 
folks as of yours,if you dare! And before 
we are done with you, you'll be ours and we'll 
be yours. 

Scatter the news! Tell it 
Askelon. We’ll tell it 
papers circulate. 


and 
Denver 


in Gath 
wherever 
Yours truly. 

D. W. WorKING, 
Secretary Colorado State Association. 


It is very evident tome that the man who 
misses the coming convention at Denver will 
miss the treat of his lifetime. I expect to see 
it outstrip its predecessors in every possible 
manner—and that is saying a great deal. But 
look at the conditions: In the heart of the 
great West, and for the /jirst time. Bee-keep- 
ersof both high and low degree, all over the 
West, will flock to it. The local arrange- 
ments, upon which the success of a conven- 
tion is so largely dependent, are in the hands 
of very capable men. The rates of the rail- 
roads will be low. Itis at theright time of 
the year—before cold weather, and after the 
work and heat of the season are over. The 
sights to be seen in and around Denver are 
equal to any on earth. Go to Denver, meet 
the boys, have one grand holiday, and go 
home loaded with enthusiasm and new ideas 
—the two things upon which all successes 
have been builded. 

W. Z. Hutcuinson, Pres. 

Now, we submit that if the whole of the 
above doesn’t sound about as windy as the 
windiest thing that ever came from this noto- 
rious ** Windy City’ (Chicago), we are no 
lover of honey. But if there are any who 
doubt the ability of those Denverites to carry 
out their big plans and schemes, the best way 
to see them fail (or succeed) is to go to the 
convention. 


Just think of that banquet—with meat and 
Other eatables soaring aloft in price! And 
the trolley ride! Yes, and the Governor and 
Mayor! And there’s that hustling Secretary 
Working them all! 

Well, it looks to us as if it is going to bea 
regular hallelujah time. We hope to be able 
to ‘* take it all in’? when the time comes. But 
our capacity may not be equal to it, even if 
we should be ** Aikin”’ ever so hard to do so. 


Let’s all abscond to Denver, and swarm 
down on the bee brethren and sisters there in 
regular apiarian style. 


Hurrah for Denver! And the convention! 
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Rep CLOVER QuvuEENS.—The breeder who 
rears and mails the red clover queens we have 
been offering, writes us that he expects to be 
able to begin to mail our orders June 10 to 
If the weather is favorable, he in- 
tends to have all our 
filled by July Ist. 

A postal card will be mailed a day or two in 
advance of sending the queen, to each person 
entitled to receive a queen from us. 

This will answer a number of readers who 
are getting somewhat anxious about the red 


June 15. 


present queen orders 


clover queens they are to have. 
- 


CacTI AND ALFALFA IN ARIZONA.—Editor 
E. R. Root, of Gleanings in 
will be remembered, madea trip through the 
South and West last year, and afterward 
described his journeys with pencil and picture. 
This week, through the courtesy of Gleanings, 


Weekly Budget. ; 





Bee-Culture, as 


around them when the photos wer 
but on account of their small size, of 
they do not show), for all a bee has 
dip down into one of the great, big cus ang 
drink and drink to its fill. Thenit utter 
off, scarcely able to fly, while the ot 
gorging themselves only to go back ho 
lazy, uncertain flight. 

In the picture shown we have a 
view of the whole forest of tree cacti. (6, 
in the distance will be seen the mou 
near which orange-growing, I was to 
possible. The broad expanse of 
shown in the general view, is a perfect deser; ] 
Nothing will thrive there but these cactj 
peculiar kind of thistle, or what seemed to be 
such to me, and the ever-present sage 
and yet, on the other side of the road were 
beautiful market gardens and fields of alfalf, 
Why this difference? youask. The one ca, 
be irrigated, and the other can not: and | 
hope it never can, because this desert has 
some attraction just as Nature left it. ap 
man should not be allowed to desecrate it 

This forest is probably the largest, both jy 
the number of trees and in its general size, of 
any inthe world. There seems to be no ay 
parent effort to preserve these maguiticent 
specimens. They are mutilated by curio 
seekers tearing off a piece of the bark. Then ' 
as if the work of civilized man was not 
enough, the Indians mutilate them with thei, 
bad aim, throwing stones to knock down the 
fruit that develops from the flowers, of which 
the bees are so fond. Indeed, there is no way 


——_ Gated 


Was 














THE CELEBRATED FOREST OF GIANT CACTI ON THE ROAD LEADING FROM 
TEMPE TO PHENIX, ARIZONA. 


we give two of the illustrations that will be 
of interest to our readers, and the following 
part of the write-up which accompanied 
them : 


We had planned to drive to Pheenix, and in 
doing so we had to pass by a cactus forest, 
perhaps the most remarkable in the world, on 
the main road leading from Tempe to Pheenix. 
As we came up alongside of these magnificent 
specimens of tree cacti, monarchs of their 
kind; I could not help thinking of my old boy- 
hood days at school, when I was studying 
geography, how I used to look at the pictures 
of these giant cacti, or what seemed to me to 
be very funny trees then, and whether or not 
I should ever see the real thing. I asked Mr. 
Chambers to drive up near some of them 
while I, with my little pocket kodak, would 
take in a more permanent reminder of them, 
and here are some of the ‘‘ shots.”’ 

On the top of these cacti will be seen small 
objects. They are nothing more nor less 
than beautiful blossoms that yield copiously 
a rich, thick nectar. Quite a little swarm of 
bees will hover around them (they were thick 





by which this fruit can be gotten out by pelt- 
ing it down. Taking it all in all, it seems ' 
bad that the general government is not tak- 
ing more active measures to preserve sul 
inagnificent specimens of cacti—specimens 
that take years to grow, and that landscape 
gardeners in the Eastern cities would }a 
thousands of dollars for if they could 
cultivate them. 

Speaking about the fruit of the tree. cactus 


reminds me that no one but an Indi al 
eat it. It affects white men very serious.) 
and some have been known to die from it: for 
it hasa beautiful flavor, and therein /ies the 
danger. Before civilization had encroacte 


on either side of this magnificent fores 
eacti, the Indians were in the habit o! 
water from them. There is a trick 





that they alone understand; and a'thoug 
the water, I am told, is somewhat ackish 
yet to one almost dying of thirst, I suppose "' 
has all the freshness of the deligh cool 
springs that we knew in our childh lays 


AfterI had snapped the kodak rivit 4! 
left, I got into the buggy again; bu! 1a 


(Continued on page 336.) 
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% Mr. Blunk—How far back will that extend ? 
Dr. Miller—Within one-half inch of the back of the hive— 
j Proceedi enough so that the bees will not glue it to the hive. 
Convent On nes. Mr. Mooney—Is that false-bottom supposed to be drawn 
out any time in the winter to take out any dead bees that may 
lie there, or is it substantially stationary ? 





ee 








The Chicago Convention. 


Report of the Semi-Annual Convention of the 
Chicago Bee-Keepers’ Association, Held 
Dec. 5, 1901. 


BY A SHORTHAND REPORTER. 
(Continued from page 309.) 
HIVE BOTTOM-BOARDS. 


How many are satisfied with the Danz. bottom-board ?” 

Five voted favorably. 

‘How many are not satisfied with it?” 

About the same number voted unfavorably. 

Mr. Swift—Why not ? 

Dr. Miller—Because I do not think it is as good as the 
Miller bottom-board, after which it patterns. ‘The Danz. is 
simply an imitation, and it isn’t as solid. The original Miller 
bottom-board was made to be reversible, but I think it is bet- 
ter not to be reversible. In the first place, I think the Danz. 
snot strong enough. I would rather have it made of good, 
strong lumber. In the second place, I would rather have it 
made not to reverse. Another point, the Danz.is not deep 
enough. Itis % and 3. I want it two inches one side and 
nothing on the other side; and I want that depth of twoinches 
to be filled up in the summer-time with a false bottom thrust 
n, and I can pull it out again with a great deal less labor 
than I can reverse it: so that I much prefer the bottom-board 
to stay with the hive winter and summer, in the same way, and 
when I want a deep bottom I pull it out. 

Mr. Horstmann—My objection is like Dr. Miller’s. His 
dea of having the big entrance would be all right for any one 
wintering the bees inside, unless he has some advantage in it 
with the bees during the honey-flow; but otherwise I think 
the common bottom-board, the same as he uses, the every day 
bottom-board, is the best. 

Dr. Miller—Did I understand Mr. Horsemann to say that 
here is no advantage in the deep bottom-board ? 

Mr. Horstmann—The way I winter my bees in thecellar I 
raise the hives up and put a lath across the front and rear ; 
that gives that width all around the hives. There is no pos- 
siblity of a mouse getting into the repository, and it is usually 
warm enough; thatis, the bees are warm enough to get at 
them if there is a hole gnawed through. I don’t see the ad- 
vantage of the big entrance, because I think the rats or mice 
will get in and have a good time, because the repository is apt 
to get cold as well as the hive, unless underground, and by 
and by, having them higher, unless there is some kind of a 


y 


guard over it, I think it is a disadvantage. 

Dr. Miller—There is no law against having a guard at that 
entrance, and that’s just what I want. I want that two 
nches under the hive in the winter-time more than any other 
time. I need it more for the cellarthan any other place, be- 
rause then I don’t need to separate it from the bottom-board. 
lhe bottom-board is fastened to the hive with staples, and 
When it comes time to take the bees into the cellar the false 
ottom is taken out, and there is a deep place for the bees to 
fall down in, and much more easy for you to clean out a space 
two inches deep than one one-half inch or one inch deep. And 
When the hives are taken into the cellar a piece of wire-cloth, 

meshes to the inch, can be put at the front and there is no 
ssibility of any rat or mouse getting in there then. It is 

i less work than raising by a lath or anything ¢lse. I 
w that because it saves me all the labor. All in the world 
i have to do is to take out that false bottom and put in the 
oth at the entrance, then it is ready for the whole 


Mr. Horstmann—I believe I will have to take it back. I 
e Dr. Miller’s method is the best, since he has explained 


lr. Mooney—Is that a reversible bottom-board ? 

lr, Miller—As made in the first place it would bea reversi- 
'tom-board, because in the first place I used it with old 
that had an entrance cut in the hive in front, and they 
on the flat bottom, but with the dovetailed it wouldn’t 
inless [ nailed strips around; but I wouldn't have it to 
se, for the reason I would rather have the deep space 
summer and winter. 





Dr. Miller—It is made of thin material—a shallow box 
with one end opened—and when I first made it I intended to 
have it put in. 

Mr. Mooney—As a draw ? 

Dr. Miller—Yes ; but I concluded afterwards it was less 
trouble to draw it out and scrape. I believe I would rather 
have it taken out entirely. 


COMB HONEY SAID TO BE BOGUS. 


Pres. York—Prof. Eaton has with him a sample of comb 
honey from Springfield, Ill., which he has analyzed, and I 
would like him to explain it. 

Prof. Eaton—The public in general have rather queer ideas 
of the adulteration of food products, and I don’t know that 
there is any one product that thev have more misleading ideas 
about than the aduiteration of, and the price of, the pure 
article of honey. A lady came to me with a sample of 
honey which was granulated. It was reported that it looked 
as if it was adulterated. It was rather white in appearance ; 
being solid she was sure that it must be adulterated. I 
had hard work to make her understand that, if anything, the 
granulation was a sign of purity rather than of adulteration. 
Of course, all granulated honey is not pure, but glucose 
does not granulate. A great many people have the idea that 
honey must be adulterated if it solidifies, and the newspapers 
have lately given the public the idea that all white comb honey 
must be adulterated. You knowthatis afallacy. That false 
statement has brought us a number of samples. This sample 
is vouched for as being artificial by one of the State officials of 
Springfield.ahd,consequently,I made « more than usually care- 
ful examination of it, as it was sent up to me with almost an 
affidavit thatit was manufactured, comband all. I telephoned 
for Mr. York and had him examine thehoney. I knew he was 
an expert along that line, and he said it showed every appear- 
ance of being manufactured by the bees. I have examined 
quite a number of samples of comb honey, but I have never 
yet found a sample in which I did not have every evidence to 
lead me to believe that it was made at least in part by the 
honey-bee. This sample is granulated in part and is quite 
white, but under the microscope I find evidence of pollen, 
which of course indicates its natural origin; and you will 
notice many other indications which would lead one to be- 
lieve that it is made entirely or partly by the honey-bee. It 
apparently has comb foundation in it, which I suppose a 
great deal of the honey put on the market nowadays has. I 
examined the honey extracted from it, and find it to be 
pure honey ; the comb has also been examined, and up to the 
present time I have found nothing in the examination of the 
comb that would lead me to believe that itis anything else 
but pure beeswax. There is one little anomaly in the composi- 
tion. It doesn’t have the same composition as some beeswax. 

Mr. Dadant—Was the comb cut, or open, or sealed ? 

Prof. Eaton—Just as it is now. It came as you see it 
here, with something on the top and bottom. 

Dr. Miller—The capping is there now. 

Prof. Eaton—Knowing both the honey in the inside to be 
pure honey, and the comb to be what I believe is pure beeswax 
(although I have not definitely decided that yet), and as I find 
evidences of pollen, I cannot help but conclude that that sam- 
ple is pure honey, in which conclusion I am aided by Mr. York, 
who says that it has every external evidence of being pure 
honey. If any of you can see anything to the contrary from 
the examination of the sample I wish you would tell me. I 
don’t want to make a mistake. 

Mr. Dunn—It was sent as a bogus article ? 

Prof. Eaton—Yes, sir. The statement was made that 
there is a lot of adulterated comb honey sold at Springfield. 

Mr. Purple—In that sample, what percent of foreign sub- 
stance did you find? (Referring to a sample of adulterated 
extracted honey.) 

Prof. Eaton—I wouldn't like to state the exact amount of 
adulteration of any sample of honey. I don’t know the com- 
position of the original honey, nor the glucose, because they 
vary. As Mr. Dadant says, every bee manufactures a differ- 
ent product. If I knew the composition of the original honey 


and glucose in a given mixture, I could tell the exact propor- 
tions. 

Mr. Dadant—I think that I must have said that the differ- 
ent blossonis give different results; because [ don’t think that 
the bees would make very much difference in the result. 

Prof. Eaton—Perhaps that was what you intended, and 
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said. At any rate, I think itis true, where you have individ- 
ual bees working, the bee will work on different flowers and 
perhaps create a different flavor. 

Mr. Dadant—If it was whatI said in regard to leaves in 
the woods, whatI meant to say was this: ‘That in a section 
of honey the cells are not all filled up—you will find an 
empty cell here, two or three there, one over here; then the 
undulation of the comb. There is another one here, and there 
are no two alike. I didn’t mean to say that the bees made it 
different ; I meant to say that they built it as the leaves of the 
trees grow differently. I don’t care if you take combs or sec- 
tions of honey, put them side by side, the formation is entirely 
different. If man—granted that he could, for the sake of argu- 
ment—build that comb, make the honey and seal it, when- 
ever he sealed them over he would seal them all alike, unless 
he had two or three, or half a dozen, samples; but take a car- 
load, and one section is just as much unlike the other as two 
trees. I am conceding the possibility of sealing combs. Prof. 
Eaton, excuse me for interrupting you solong. You can use 
the same argument as we do. Grantit that people say that 
honey is manufactured and put in the comb and sealed. They 
stated or claimed that the chemist said that the genuine 
bees’ honey has a brown coloring around the cells, and 
that glucose honey is perfectly white. Take three out of 
half a dozen sections, you can show him they are not alike— 
one empty cell here, and there, and that they are never in the 
same places. Howis a human going to begin to do that? You 
make artificial leaves—you know when they are artificial. 
Anybody can tell an artificial leaf from a natural leaf. Take 
all the leaves in one timber, and you can’t find two alike. 

Prof. Eaton—I accept your correction. I think you can 
apply the same reasoning to the honey itself. F say the grade, 
the quality of glucose and cane sugar, would differ: but the 
saliva of the bee, I take it to be about the same, and that’s 
all she puts into it. 

Mr. Dunn—Will glucose granulate ? 

Prof. Eaton—Not commercial glucose. 

Mr. Dunn—Has that been in acold place? (Referring to 
the piece of comb honey.) 

Prof. Eaton—No. sir. 

Dr. Miller—Is there grape-sugar in honey ? 

Prof. Eaton—There is grape-sugar. There is dextrose 
(grape-3sugar) and levulose forming inert sugar. The commer- 
cial glucose contains dextrose. Thereis dextrin and dextrose 
in honey but no commercial glucose in honey, and there is 
not, in a chemical sense, any glucose in honey. Glucose 
refers to a group of sugars ina chemical sense. It does not 
refer to any one product. 

Dr. Miller—I have watched with exceeding interest the 
very careful manner of the chemist in making his statements. 
It occurs to me that if all the statements that go from the 
Pure Food Commission to the public are made as carefully we 
bee-keepers will not suffer. 


INJURIOUS NEWSPAPER STATEMENTS. 


‘** What can we do to counteract the injurious statements 
in the newspapers concerning honey ? ” 

Mr. Dunn—I move you, sir, that in viewof the statements 
that have appeared in the Chicago Tribune, itis the duty 
of this body to set that matter straight. We represent the 
honey-men of the United States, and inasmuch as that state- 
ment has gone forth, it behooves us to answer it on behalf of 
this organization. I move that Dr. Miller, Pres. York, and 
Mr. Dadant, be appointed a committee to reply to that article 
in the Tribune, because they are the best competent to do it. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

Prof. Eaton—One other thing I think you can do, or at 
least I will try to do it for you, and that is, to have incorpor- 
ated in the report of the State Food Commission. a statement 
similarto what you gentlemen have said in my hearing here, 
that it is impossible to adulterate comb honey, and quote the 
fact of the reward for any adulterated comb honey found, and 
make the statement that there never has been a sample of 
adulterated comb honey found. 

Mr. Moore—One of the reporters here suggests that this 
motion in regard to the article in the Tribune should say * the 
newspapers,” whereas, if we mention the Tribune, it wiil not 
be taken any notice of by the other papers. 

Mr. Dunn—lI believe in taking the bull by the horns. We 
have aright here, as an organization, as well as ordinary 
common-sense individuals, to put the blame where it belongs. 
Why blame the Chicago press? If they refuse to publish the 
resolutions of our meeting— 

Mr. Dadant—Mr. Dunn is right. We as bee-keepers meet, 
and they say these lies about us and we stand and say nothing, 
and that means they are true. They can say these folks met 





and passed a resolution as to that. Here is a cartoon 
ing me putting the honey into the cells! 

Pres. York—Yes, that’s yon. The man in the picture has 
whiskers, and so have you. [Laughter.! 

Mr. Dadant—He is right, let us protest. 

Dr. Miller—I don’t know whether we are all understand. 
ing this thing alike. Now, if one paper makes a falsea 
tion, that paper ought to make a retraction. The next 
tion is, is itnot desirable— 

Mr. Dunn—You bet they will all take it. 

Mr. Miller—Then let us go before all of them. 

Mr. Moore—This reporter suggested merely a technica|ity 
If we mention the Tribune the other papers won’t pay any 
attention toit. But if it is stated ‘‘in the newspapers,” they 
the City Press Association putsitin, and sends it to all t| 
papers and they report it. 

Mr. Dunn—The Tribune can very well say that they were 
misinformed. We are going to state positive facts here. We 
are going to challenge the statement that has been made. 

Mr. Moore—This reporter represents every paper in Chi- 
cago—his report will be sent broadcast. If we refer to a par- 
ticular paper, there is no attention paid to it. Substitute in 
place of Tribune, ‘‘in Chicago papers.” 

Mr. Dunn—These gentlemen have common-sense ; -they 
won't insult any one. 

Dr. Miller—Allow me to remark, that is capable of two 
interpretations. One is, they must answer in the Tribune the 
article init. It is the article in the Tribune that is wanted to 
be answered. I don’t know what I can do with the other two 
stubborn heads, but I suppose the committee will do what 
might be best for the bee-keepers ! 

Pres. York—We have a pure food show at the Coliseum, 
and one of the circulars to be distributed at that show has on 
it the following: 


W- 


iSa- 


it 


‘“*s REWARD OF $1,000 


for the discovery and presentation of A SINGLE POUND of manufac- 
tured comb honey has been standing as an offer for about 20 years 
and is stilluntaken. Why? Simply because there is no such thing 
as manufactured comb honey, and there never was a pound of comb 
honey that the bees didn’t store themselves. 

*A U. 8. Government chemist started the story, or lie, about this 
matter, and when pressed for a reason for his libelous statement, said 
he did it as a scientific pleasantry. And there are thousands of people 
who believe that lie about comb honey being manufactured. He said 
the comb was made of parafline and then filled with glucose, sealing 
the cells afterward with a hot iron, or by some equally impossible 
manner. 

‘* What a pity that so honest and honorable an industry as boney- 
production should have to suffer so greatly, and so unjustly, just be- 
cause of the foolish utterance of an otherwise sensible man. Nothing 
that he can ever say or do toward undoing the awful wrong he did to 
bee-keeping will atone for the mischief his first statement did. It 
doesn’t pay to try to be funny, particularly when one must tell a down- 
right lie in order to amuse.”’ 


The convention then adjourned until 7 o’clock p. m. 
(To be continued.) 
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Experiments in Rendering Comb into Wax. 


BY C. DAVENPORT. 


URING the last 8 or 9 years I have used quite a number 
D of divisible brood-chamber box-hives. But, for reasons 
I will not now take space to explain, I decided iast sea- 

son to quit using this style of box-hive, or at least such 
large number of them. This decision gave me a large 
amount of combs to render by some means into wax. | also 
overhauled the brood-chambers of about 150 colonies in 


frame hivesand cut out all the drone and old, crooked com!)s 
and replaced the same with foundation. The old comb |. of 
course, also wished to convert into as much wax as possible. 
Now all of this comb is not rendered into wax yet, and some 


of it never will be, for the moth-worms ‘“‘ got away” with 
quite an amount of it last season. 


I wish to say, before going farther, that I do not believe 
any man, living or dead, ever did more experimenting i 
gard to rendering wax than I have, or spent more mone) /0F 
different machines and appliances to be used in this work. 
I do not say this because I consider there is any credi' oF 
honor about the matter ; far from it, for all the wax there 
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was in the large amount of refuse comb I had would be 
worth but a very small part of the money I have paid out, to 
say uothing about the time and work. With this, as with 
many other things in regard to our pursuit, an irresistible 
impulse has seemed to draw and lure me on. 


Previously I had rendered comb into wax by the kettle- 
and-sack plan, but having heard the Ferris steam wax-press 
very highly spoken of, I secured one of the latest improved. 
I next made a steam machine, or rather, had one made, on 
something of the same plan asthe Ferris; it was made very 
strong, and so constructed that the refuse could be subjected 
to enormous pressure under boiling water; the baskets 
were long and narrow, and there were two powerful screws, 
one at each end of the basket. This machine cost me $21, 
and I sold it for $4.50. 


T 


I next had a machine made on a different principle; 
with this one the wax was rendered with boiling water, and 
the refuse or slumgum subjected to great pressure under 
boiling water. I will briefly describe how this machine was 
made : 

was about the shape, only a trifle larger, of a com- 
mon, No. 9 wash-boiler. This outer part was made from 
heavy galvanized iron to fit the inside of this, and leave a 
space of about 2inches. Between the two was a basket in 
which the combs were to be placed, this basket also being 
held up from the bottom about two inches by means of a 
heavy, iron spider, which was riveted and soldered to the 
bottom and sides of the boiler. The method of using this 
machine was to set it overa fire, put in three or four pails 
of water, and, as soon as it began to boil, put in as much 
old comb as the basket would hold. After it had boiled a 
short time a follower that just fits the inside of the basket 
was placed on and pressed down by means of a powerful 
screw ateach end. These screws were attached on some- 
thing of the same plan as those on the Ferris machine, but 
instead of being small ones, they were made from two 
medium-sized jack-screws. After the follower had been 
pressed down the wax would of course rise to the top of the 
water and was dipped off. This machine cost me $29.00, 
and I sold it for $7.00. I regret now that I did not keep this 
machine, for it may be that it isas good a machine as I 
will be able to devise. 

The Root-German steam wax-press (one of which I pur- 
chased) could be made with but little change so that the re- 
fuse could be treated to pressure under boiling water, if de- 
sired; and the Root machine has a large and very powerful 
screw. 

I next decided to make a machine on the Hatch-Gemmill 
principle, that is, boil the comb and press the refuse in a 
separate machine, for the inventor and one of the users of 
this style of press told what a large amount of wax could be 
secured from old comb when this method was practiced. 


I sent to Chicago for a powerful screw, with which I at 
first used a 4-foot lever or handle to turn it, but this did not 
give power enough to press out all the wax from the slum- 
gum. I next put on a 6-foot handle, but still the power was 
insufficient. Ithen put two men on the lever, and broke the 
screw. Ido not believe it would be practical to apply power 
enough to secure all the wax from slumgum treated on this 
plan. I could take up a handful of the refuse that had been 
subjected to pressure by this method and squeeze out wax 
from it with my hand. I do not mean the wax would drip 
out of it, but there was wax enough in the refuse so that it 
could be plainly seen by squeezing a small quantity in one’s 
hand. Of course, a good deal of wax can be secured from 
the refuse when treated to strong pressure in this way, but 
by no means all of it. 

The readers, if there are any who have followed me this 
far, may wonder why I bought and made so many different 
machines. I was not fully satisfied with any of them, and 
it seemed as if I could improve or make the next one a suc- 
cess 

{also made three or four other machines ; one of Yhese 
treated the refuse to pressure by passing it through rollers. 
‘nad great hopes of this principle, but I have given it up as 
impracticable. Another principle that I have tried, though, 
leads me to believe that we have been making a mistake by 
endeavoring to secure all the wax from the refuse by great 
pressure, for with moderate pressure combined with agita- 

| secured a considerable amount of wax from refuse 
iad been subjected to great pressure under the Hatch- 

i mill process. 

\ far greater percent of wax can be pressed out of the 
um if the pressure is done under boiling water, but 
iry to what some seem to infer, all the good the water 
n this case is to keep the refuse or slumgum boiling- 
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hot while the pressure lasts. After only moderate pressure 
has been applied no water can penetrate the mass. 

When the refuse is dipped out into a separate press the 
wax, or at least a part of it, gets below the boiling-point at 
once, and the colder it gets the greater pressure it requires 
to press the wax from the slumgum. When it gets too cold 
I do not believe any force it would be practical or possible 
for us to use in this manner would separate the two. 


In pressing refuse or slumgum, whether it has been ren- 
dered in water or by steam, or if itis pressed under water or 
in a separate press, a great deal more wax can be secured if 
the screw just fits down loose on the follower than can be 
had if the screw fits in a socket rigid so that the follower 
has to godowneven. Especially is this so when a cloth is 
used to hold the refuse. Why this is so I am unable to ex- 
plain. Of course, with any of the machines I have men- 
tioned, what refuse comb I had could soon have been rendered 
into wax, but I kept the comb on hand because I wanted 
plenty of material with which to test my new or different 
machines. But this pastime or holiday work must soon 
cease, for a while at least, for the time draws near when my 
real work of producing comb honey will begin for the sea- 
son. Southern Minnesota, April 7. 


4 
Tongue Length and Glossometer—Co-operation. 


BY PROF. A. J. COOK. 


WAS surprised at our good friend Hasty’s suggestion of 

criticism of my statement, that the tongue length of bees 

as ascertained with the glossometer must agree with the 
measured length as indicated by the microscope. Why, 
bless your heart, Mr. Hasty, both tell the truth, and truth 
never wars or quarrels with truth. The old-time hog had 
an infinite nose. He was a rooter. With such a hog a 
plowed meadow only required propinquity. The hog present, 
and the meadow must be rooted. 

The microscope told of the long Syrian-bee tongues— 
told that all had long tongues, or that their tongues were 
surprisingly uniform, and all of great relative length. The 
same instrument spoke of equal uniformity and the same 
relative brevity of the tongues of black bees. 


Mr. Hasty, all bee-keepers know that all bees will push 
hard for nectar. If the glossometer is put into the hive 
they will reach to the utmost for the coveted sweet. The 
Syrians having the longest tongues, they must clean the glass 
farther than the equally eager black bees. If I had said 
they must gather more or whiter honey, it would be differ- 
ent. They usually will gather more because of theirlonger 
tongues, as they can reach the nectar in flower-tubes which 
is inaccessible to bees with shorter tongues. They willalso 
be able to reach deeper into long, tubular flowers, and thus 
get more. They might have other characteristics that 
would prove a greater hindrance than would be the advan- 
tage gained in the longer tongues, when, of course, they 
would really secure less nectar. In many cases, too, as in 
the case of such flowers as linden, sage and figwort, the 
honey is so exposed, and so easy of access, that any tongues 
can reach it in its entirety ; and here the short tongue would 
serve as well as the long. 

We cannot have bees with too long tongues, but with 
these we also must have in the perfect bee all the other ad- 
vantages, like early habits, maximum activity, eagerness 
to defend the hive, etc. 

In a letter from Prof. Gillette, he objects to my method 
of obtaining the tongues. I cut off the heads of the bees, 
and then dissect out the tongues. Prof. Gillette threw 
the bees into hot water. His objection to my method is that 
the tongue will move. Of course we must wait until the 
muscles die, which requires many hours, often a full day. I 
have known a headless wasp to inflict a painful sting more 
than 12 hours after it had lost its head. Of course the mus- 
cles were not all dead yet, and the sting will be thrust out 
as long as the muscles are alive. Might not the hot water 
set the muscles? If we stretch the tongue by pressure on 
the mentum as soon as the muscles are dead and inactive, 
and before regor mortis has set in, I believe we have the 
conditions best suited to give the most correct results. I 
have reason to think so from the uniformity of results in 
the measurements of bees from the same colony. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG HONEY-PRODUCERS. 


We have great reason to hope from, the temper and 
spirit of our late and last convention, that we should very 
soon have a honey exchange that would rival in excellence 
and advantage to its members the Citrus Fruit Exchange of 
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Southern California. That organization saved the citrus 
industry. Inow markets 60 percent of the citrus fruits, and 
with the present rate of growth it will soon handle nearly 
or quite all. The great advantages arising from buying 
supplies cheaper; packing better, cheaper and more uni- 
formly ; distributing more wisely in the market; develop- 
ing more and better markets; of keeping informed most 
thoroughly as to the state of the markets, throughout the 
entire country; and of keeping all the profits to the grower, 
are simply stupendous. It is co-operation on a large scale, 
and is blessed in performance. 


The bee-keepers desire to enter an exchange, but at the 
same time wish to keep the right to sell their own honey if 
they will so todo. Of course no such exchange could live. 
It must know its supplies as to quantity, quality and where- 
abouts, else it cannot command the market. In case any 
bee-keeper learns of a good market at a high price the ex- 
change will be glad to know of it, and give the bee-keepers 
the advantage of it. But, of course, the organization must 
handle the honey, and, unless this is permitted, the organi- 
zation would be like a rope of sand. 


There are two things that stand in the way of the rapid 
realization of such organizations. People are slow to trust 
them, and quite as slow to pay salaries that will secure the 
ablest management. A _ bee-keeper or fruit-grower who 


works hard the entire year, and counts his income possibly: 


with three figures, finds it hard to see why the manager of 
an exchange should receive a four-figured income, with the 
fourth figure probably a large one. It is simply this: In 
doing business, as does the Citrus Fruit Exchange, that 
reaches up into the millions, a shrewd business sense will 
often, in asingle deal, save many times the salary of the 
manager. He must be far-sighted, alert, cautious, experi- 
enced. The railroads, and all large,successful corporations, 
are all-the time looking for such men ; once found, and they 
will have and keep them at any price. The exchange must 
be the same. 

The Southern California Citrus Fruit Exchange pays 
its manager $8,000. I am free to say that she is wise, and 
would far better add to this large sum, if such addition were 
necessary to keep him. This organization does business 
away up in the millions of dollars, and yet, for several 
years, has met no losses at all, in the way of bad sales; does 
the business for 3 percent of sales; has the full confidence 
of the trade; and is developing a constantly larger and bet- 
ter market. All our rural industries must and will wheel 
into line. Let us all urge that it be soon. 

Los Angeles Co., Calif. 


Something on Honey-Flavors, Marketing, Etc. 
BY THOS. CHANTRY. 


N reading the report of the Chicago convention, on page 
213, I could hardly keep my seat. I wanted to add a little 
of my own experience to the question, ‘‘ What is the best 

honey ?’’ I see that the bee-keepers there like sweet clover, 
principally, but want a little aster or goldenrod or something 
in with it to modify it a little. How many have tried, as I 
have for years, to carry a glass or sample of 5 or 6 different 
kinds around from house to house, and exhibit at fairs, and 
always insist on everybody, who likes honey at all, to sam- 
ple all kinds with pocket-knife, table-fork, or toothpicks, 
and note how different people are in regard to taste, even 
among members of the same houshold ? 


Most think honey is honey, and the notable difference 
in taste between sweet clover, alfalfa, white clover, bass- 
wood, goldenrod and buckwheat, for instance, will give rise 
to many questions of how they can be gotten separately, 
and give good opportunity to explai. the use of the extractor, 
and why extracted honey can be profitably produced at a 
lower price than comb honey; and, in time, you will learn 
to tell when asked ‘‘ Which is the best honey ?”’ (before tast- 
ing the samples). They are all good honeys, and as to food 
value one is as good as the other, but I can’t tell by looking 
at you which you like best. 

Now, since you like your sweet clover a little mixed with 
some other, I would say if you have pure basswood honey 
putin '; alfalfa, and people who like basswood honey will 
like it better; also to your pure buckwheat put in 7; alfalfa 
and it is so mild it is not noticeable to the taste, only makes 
the buckwheat flavor less rank, and improves the whole; 
and you will be surprised to see how many will like it better 
than any other and orderit. Also California sage should 
be diluted with alfalfa. I say alfalfa because it is so mild 
and of such good body. 





Dr. Miller expresses the idea about too much flavor, ang 
I find it pays to teach people the difference, and labe ea, 
kind always true to name. 


One store sold over 500 Mason jars of honey this season, 
nearly all candied, because it is cleaner to handle; -lerkg 
like to handle it better, and people can take it home safer 
and eat it candied, or melt it, as they please. The result jg 
all because I took special pains to give every man, woman, 
and child in the small town, who was fond of honey, @ taste 
of the various flavors, and explained how we kept the yar. 
ious kinds separate, etc. I told them that I would put my 
honey in the store, always labeled true to name, adviseq 
them to remember wilich kind they like best, and, to cajj 
for it at the store. If they ever found I have deceived them, 
to take it back and get their money. So well has this exper. 
iment of thorough canvass succeeded that if I only had the 
time to go to every town in the United States and do like. 
wise, I could use almost an unlimited supply. I have added 
two more towns to my list of thoroughly canvassed—edu- 
cated somewhat in regard to honey. I gave them an oppor. 
tunity to educate themselves about flavors, and already the 
stores are asking for more honey. One small town has useq 
over 1,000 pounds, while two towns four times its size, on 
either side, have used 120 pounds, all because of a little time 
in educating people as to what extracted honey is, how 
much difference in flower-flavor, how to melt when candied, 
etc. 

Now, in mixing various honeys, heat from 130 to 160 
degrees, stir thoroughly, let it stand an hour and skim what 
foam rises, then draw off into jars properly labeled true to 
name, and put in the store and let it candy when it may; 
the label will explain that. 


When I say mixed-flavored honey, I don’t mean adulter- 
ated with glucose or syrups—no, no, but mixed one flavor 
of pure bees’ honey (perhapsof strong flavor) with another 
pure bees’ honey of a milder flavor. 


Naturally, we would generally get buckwheat honey 
with some of the last of clover or basswood, and then with 
some goldenrod, heartsease, or aster, but principally buck- 
wheat; also sweet clover in our country here will get mixed 
more or less with other clovers, and shoestring, snowdrop, 
etc. 

Oh, for a honey exchange that would see to it that our 
good honey was properly put on the market, in a standard 
but otherwise useful package, properly labeled true to 
name. One man cannot doit. The creamery men see to it 
that their fancy butter gets to the consumer in good order, 
and not mixed with oleo ; then why shouldn’t the bee-keepers 
do the same, and not throw it on the general market, and let 
it be mixed with glucose before reaching the consumer, and 
perhaps labeled ‘‘ Red Top Clover Honey,”’ or ** California 
White Clover Honey,”’ or, as I saw in Sioux City this win- 
ter, ‘‘King-Bee Honey?’’ Such stuff, along with poorly 
ripened, strongly flavored honey, tends to disgust the public 
with extracted honey. In fact, all my remarks refer to clear 
or extracted honey. Clay Co., S. D. 











* The Afterthought. * | 


The “Old Reliable” seen through New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Sta. B Rural, Toledo, O. 
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HAVANA LITTLE GIRLS AND HONEY-DEW. 


As for the nice frontispiece for April 10, I can’t make 
very much connection between bees and the little girls of 


Havana having a procession in the street, teachers along- 
side—but I'm glad to see the little girls allthe same. [fits 
true that without love the world wouldn’t go round, its 
still more true that without little girls, there wouldnt be 
any world to go round—and then the great big question 
whether honey-dew is ever actually dew couldn't be 
‘‘argied.”’ You see, I’m a little disposed to open the chest 
where we keep last century’s chestnuts, because at my 
apiary I recently had a case where bees in such enormous 
numbers were at the dew on the grassand herbage t 
hardly looked possible that water only was what they \vere 
after. Still, perhaps it was—each one getting a dri 

herself, and then promenading and sunning herself ile 


before going home. 
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THE POST CHECK. 


n other words, the Post check is a dollar bill (or other 
den mination) with room and lines to write on it. When it 
is e written on it is no good until redeemed, and there- 
fore not desirable to steal in transit. But and if the thieves 
in making a haul take it along, and finally destroy it—well, 
I haven’t found out yet where the remedy comesin. Never- 
theless, let’s have the Post check. Say, have a coupon on 
oue end to be cut off, or not to be cut off, as the sender 
chooses, and to be payable after six months if the body of 
the note is not presented. Page 237. 


WINTERING BEES IN A FURNACE-ROOM. 


Seemingly preposterous experiments with bees are quite 
apt to turn out allright. C. B. Howard contributes one by 
wintering bees in the furnace-room of his cellar. That ex- 
periment should be repeated; it may contain the germ of 
something valuable. I’ll venture the guess that it will 
usually turn out well, so far as the bees are concerned, but 
that sometimes flying bees will be a nuisance to the one 
who tends the furnace. Page 238. 


WAX-WORMS ON BASSWOOD. 


And now comes a man who sees wax-worms prey on 
the basswood and let the pine alone—just the opposite of 
the report sent in a bitago. The man is Mr. A. Ziegler. 
So merrily we swing around the circles, and get more facts 
than we can find pigeon-holes for. Page 238. 


PERHAPS A JOKING MINISTER. 


A. E. Taylor may not be sucha bad minister, after all. 
He was joking ; and presumably said what he did with the 
verdancy of a child. Didn’t think (or never heard) what 
immense mischief has been done by just such jokes, and the 
statements not jokes which they giverise to. Neither did 
he realize how sore bee-folks are on that spot—nor what alot 
of them feel ready to trade a kick for a joke. Page 243. 


SWEET CLOVER HAY. 


I was decidely surprised that the call for a man who had 
a whole load of sweet clover hay in his barn should so 
nearly fail of response—after all these years of agitation 
and publication in the matter. What shall we do about it ? 
Vociferate a little louder, and tear the strips of our raiments 
a little longer, or give the whole thing up? Mr. Baldridge 
was able to certify some extensive use of it for hay in the 
South. They can cure it there—and are also in most dis- 
tressing need of something to make hay of. I suspect the 
great hindrance in the North is that suitable hay-weather 
mostly does not come so soon as sweet clover needs cutting. 
Page 228. 

MR. AIKIN’S WAX-SEPARATOR. 


In the cut of Aikin’s wax-separator, on page 234, there 
isa funny source of error. We think we see two galvanized 
iron pails. Mentally estimating them at ten inches high, or 
such a matter, we see the device standing up as tall as a 
man’s shoulders, and big in proportion. When we read it 
is seven inches high and two inches wide on the bottom, we 
are rather taken back. 

Good style of straining. McIntyre, of California, was 
one early practitioner of the gravity method of straining, if 
I remember rightly. 


EXTRACTING WHEN THE WEATHER IS COLD. 


To extract honey successfully 20 degrees below freezing 
would be quite a triumph, surely; but he didn’t mean ex- 
actly that. He meant when the weather was that many de- 
grees to the bad. The process of warming up can be helped 
along materially by bringing the combs into an ordinary 
“ag which stands at 40 or 50, a day or two beforehand. 

age 236, 
RIPENING CUBAN HONEY. 

Rambler told us Cuban comb honey was ripe, but he did 
not tellus why Cuban extracted honey could not be well 
ripened, too. One would think that with an honest sun 
overhead, and an honest son beneath, the feat would be 

le. Page 236. 





Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 


get ‘(he American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 

ple copies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 

subscriptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 

~ ucarly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
" 


'< nding in the names and addresses when writing us on 
Other matters. 





Questions and Answers. 





CONDUCTED BY 
DR. ©. O. MILLER, Marengo, Il, 


(The Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
irect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—EpirTor.| 








Increasing by Dividing. 


I wish to increase my bees when the time comes, and I 
want to do it artificially. If I put a new hive on an old 
stand with starters, and queen clipped, with almost the en- 
tire swarm, and then put the old hive on top of the new one 
with the rear end in front, entrance closed, and puta tube 
at the rear end for the hatching bees to escape, how long 
must I leave the tube on ? Should I put moisture or water 
in the old hive? How long should I wait before I give the 
old colony a ripe queen-cell ? COLORADO. 


ANSWER.—I have had no experience with the plan you 
mention, and I doubt the advisability of trying it. If, 
however, there are those who have tried the plan and ap- 
prove it, I will gladly give them the floor to answer you. In 
late numbers you will find some plans for artificial increase 
that may suit you. 


Early Drone-Killing and No Swarming. 


Why do some colonies make such cleaning out of the 
drones, and soearly in the spring? Ihave 2 hives now that 
have a large quantity of dead and some live drones ejected. 
I had 10 colonies last year; the spring was late and cold, 
like this spring, and quite a number of colonies emptied 
their hives of drones, and I had but one new swarm. I got 
from the 9 colonies a little over 250 pounds of surplus honey 
last year, and it looks as if the bees have started to do the 
same thing this year. All the colonies are working well on 
fruit-blossoms now. Let me know the cause of early drone- 
killing, and no swarming. WASHINGTON. 


ANSWER.—Bees may vote down drones at any timé 
when stores appear to be getting scarce. They may also 
vote that they have no immediate use for drones when the 
old queen has been superseded and a new one has com- 
menced laying, even if the superseding comes early. 


>. 


Honey, Not .Increase, Wanted—Italianizing— Managing 
Swarms. 





1. I have several colonies of bees in 2-story 8-frame dove- 
tailed hives. I wish to manage them for comb honey and 
no increase. Our main honey-flow is white clover, begin- 
ning about June 10. What plan would you advise ? 

2. My bees are blacks and hybrids. I wish to introduce 
pure Italians. At what time of the year would you intro- 
duce them? And would you get laying or untested queens ? 

3. Would it be better to buy queens reared in this lati- 
tude? And is therea liability of introducing ‘‘ foul brood”’ 
with a queen ? 

4. Under all conditions would you give full sheets of 
comb foundation in frames and in sections, toa swarm? If 
not, what would be the exception? When would you add 
the super ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. It is just possible that by allowing them 
to continue in the two stories (if by that you mean that 
there are two stories in the brood-chamber), there may be 
no swarming. One way is to have the queen clipped, de- 
stroy the queen when a swarm issues, and when the young 
queen pipes, a week or more later, destroy all queen-cells. 

2. You can introduce queens almost any time, but the 
introduction is less risky when bees are gathering, and it 
is easier to get queens after the June flow begins. Untested 
queens are always supposed to be laying queens, only they 
have been laying so short a time that their worker progeny 
have not yet hatched out. If you want to be entirely sure 


of what you get, it will be well to get tested queens; but it 
will cost less:to take some risk and get untested ones. 

3. I don’t know as it makes much difference about the 
No honest man would send you foul brood, but to 


latitude. 
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make matters safe you can kill all the escort bees without 
fear as to conveying the disease. 

4. If I wanted to be very saving in outlay, I would give 
a swarm four or five frames with starters, and when these 
frames were filled out I would give the remaining frames 
filled with foundation. Ido not think of any other condi- 
tion except that of the necessity of economy that would 
make it desirable to do other than to give full frames of 
foundation to fillthe whole hive. The super may be given 
to the swarm as soon as it is hived if a queen-excluder is 
used, otherwise there should be a delay of perhaps two days 
to avoid the danger of having the queen go up in the super. 


ES ee 
Introducing Queens. 


If Itake an Alley queen-trap and trap:the first queen, 
can I introduce a new queen without using an introducing- 
cage, if I don’t catch the swarm ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—If you have an Alley trap at the entrance, 
the queen will be caught in the trap and the swarm will re- 
turn ; and I suppose your idea then is to remove the queen 
that is in the trap and give another queen in its place. The 
chances are that the new qneen will be killed. Even if 
caged, the plan would not be a success, unless you wish the 
bees to swarm with the new queen. 


——_—_-2-——__—_ 


Putting on Supers—Placing Hives. 


1. My bees work from about 7 a.m, till the sun goes down 
when it is a nice day, and they have something on the hind 
legs as they go into the hive. Can you tell me what it is ? 
It looks like honey. 

2. When do you prefer to put on supers. 

3. Will bees do as well to have their hives all in a row 
about 12 inches apart, or is it better to have them further ? 

Iowa. 

ANSWERS.—1. Bees never carry honey on their legs. 
Usually the load carried on their legs is pollen, but pollen 
does not look like honey. Sometimes propolis or bee-glue 
is carried on the bee’s hind legs, and looks somewhat like 
very thick honey. 

2. As soon as the first white-clover blossoms. 

3. They are better not to be placed regularly quite so 
close together, but you can manage to have allright without 
occupying any more ground. Leave the hives with the odd 
numbers, 1, 3, 5, etc.; right where they are, and then move 
No. 2 close up to No. 1, No. 4 close to No. 3, No. 6 close to 
No. 5, and so on. 
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Increase Wanted--Extracting Honey. 





1. I put 9 colonies into the cellar to winter, one of them 
being a nucleus colony that I started about September 15. 
You remember I wrote you during the winter the particulars 
about this colony. I put them out April 5. Well, all of the 
9 colonies are in good shape, as far as I can see, and I 
thought I would divide them instead of letting them swarm. 
I have 3 extra hives on hand. Do you think I would better 
divide, or let them swarm once? I want to increase, but not 
too fast. 

2. Can I, or rather would it be practical to extract from 
the brood-chamber the frames of honey used during the 
winter or spring ? 

3. What is the best plan to arrange the hive for ex- 
tracting ? ShouldI usea double hive, or just the brood- 
chamber of one hive ? 

4. Is the Cowan extractor as good as any ? 

5. Would you advise me to get a 2-frame extractor? Iin- 
tend to keep bees always, and want to keep 40 or 50 colonies, 
so you can judge from this. As I never saw an extractor 
at work, I do not know much or anything about it. 

NEBRASKA. 

ANSWERS.—1. If you have not much experience in the 
matter, perhaps it will be as well to let each colony swarm 
once. 

2. If warm enough, and if the honey is not granulated, 
it can be extracted. But it will almost surely be better to 
leave it in the brood-nest. You will find that up to the time 
of the beginning of the main honey-flow the bees will con- 
sume a large amount of honey, and if you extract all out of 
the brood-chamber you will compel the bees to fill up the 
Space you have made vacant before they do anything in the 
super. It is not at all likely that there is any more honey in 
the brood-chamber now than there should be. 


— 


chamber at all by extracting the honey from any of the 
combs init. Put a queen-excluder over the brood-cham ber, 
and over this put a second story to contain the extracting. 
combs. 

4. Yes, it is an excellent extractor. 

5. Unless you expect to run above one or two hundred 
colonies, the 2-frame will be all right. Some say it is al] 
right for 200 or more. 
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Painting Hives—Foul Brood—Wax-Extractors. 





1. Will it hurt bees to paint the hives they are in ? 

2. Is there any danger of getting foul brood by intro- 
ducing queens bought of queen-breeders ? 

3. How can I make a good solar wax-extractor ? 

’ VERMONT. 

1. No, except that with ordinary paint there may be a 
little trouble in having their feet daubed with it while it is 
very fresh. It will help the matter to use a drier in the 
paint and to do the painting in the evening. 

2. It is pretty generally agreed that a queen will not 
carry the disease, but the workers might if taken froma 
diseased colony. Soitis safeto kill the escort. Answer- 
ing your question on general principles, it might be said 


_ that the danger of getting foul brood through buying 


queens is very small; for an honest man would not sell 
queens if he had foul brood in his apiary, and the number 
who would be so dishonest as to send out the disease is 
probably very small. 

3. That depends a good deal on what you mean by ‘a 
solar wax-extractor.’’ You can puta pane of glass overa 
box, and have in the box a sheet of tin with small perfora- 
tions, placing on this the scraps to be melted, with a recep- 
tacle underneath to catch the melted wax, and it will doa 
good bit of work. If you mean a solar wax-extractor as 
good as one you can buy, it will not pay you to undertake it, 
and it would not be worth while to give a description, for 
you can buy one cheaper than you can make it. If you 
want something still better than a solar wax-extractor, get 
a steam wax-press. 
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Spraying with White Hellebore. 


If gooseberries and currants are sprayed with white 
hellebore, will it do any harm? Will it kill the bees ? 
OHIO. 
ANSWER—That depends upon when the spraying is 
done. When the plants are not in blossom, the spraying 
will do no harm. Spraying when the plants are in blossom 
will be a damage to the bees and also to the fruit crop. 





A Beginner’s Questions. 


1. Does the old queen come out with the first swarm? 
If so, how old is the virgin queen at that time ? 

2. How many days old is she before she makes her 
bridal trip ? 

3. Do they ever mate while swarming ? 

4. After the young queen hatches, how long will the two 
stay in the hive without swarming or killing one of them ’ 

5. I hived a good swarm April 20. Will they be apt to 
swarm this year if I give them plenty of room? I gave 
them three frames of drawn comb and five with brood- 
foundation starters. 

6. How soon shall I put on a super? 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 

ANSWERS.—1. The old queen comes out with the first 
swarms generally about the time the first queen-cell 1s 
sealed, or about a week before the young queen leaves her 
cell. 

2. Somewhere from five to ten days old. 

3. Sometimes. 

4. The old queen leaves before the young one leaves 
her cell. 

5. Likely not; but they may. 

6. Just a little before the main flow begins. In your 
location it is likely white clover is the first thing from which 
surplus is stored, and you should puton the supers as soon 
as you see the first white-clover blossoms. 

I am sorry you didn’t ask the question, “Should I «et 4 
text-book ?’’ Of course it might not do for me to answer 
the question you have not asked, but if you had asked 4 
question of that kind I should have said that it would p°0o 
ably be big money in your pocket to pay $5.00 for a ‘ext 





3. It is not considered a good plan to disturb the brood- 


book, and then study it carefully. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES, 

The Subscription Price of this Journal 
is $1.00 a year, in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico; all other countries in the 
Postal Union, 50 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper 
indicates the end of the month to which 
your subscription is paid. For instance, 
“dec0l’? on your iabel shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1901. 

Subscription Receipts.—We do not send 
a receipt for money sent us to pay subscrip- 
tion, but change the date on your wrapper- 
label, which shows you that the money has 
been received and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon ap- 
plication. 








National Bee-Keepers’ Association 


OBJECTS: 


To promote and protect the interests of its 
members. 


To prevent the adulteration of honey. 
To prosecute dishonest honey-dealers. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 





E. WHITCOMB. Tuomas G. NEwMAN 
W -Z. HUTCHINSON, G. M. Doo.ittLe, 

A Root, W. F. Marks. 

R. ( . AIKIN, J. M. HAMBAUGH, 

P. H. ELwoop, C. P. Dapant, 

E. R. Root, Dr. C. C. MILLER. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
W. Z. HuTcHINnson, President. 
OreL L. HERSHISER, Vice-President, 
Dr. A. B. Mason, Secretary. Toledo, Ohio. 


_Emerson T. Appott, General Manager and 
Treasurer, St. Joseph, Mo. 
MEMBERSHIP DvEs, $1.00 a year. 


Se If more convenient, Dues may be sent to 
the office of the American Bee Journal, when 
they will be forwarded to Mr. Abbott, who will 
mail individual receipts. 


400 Boxes 
2d-Hand Cans. 


_ We have on hand 400 BOXES of 60- 
'v. Tin Honey-Cans (2 cans in a box.) 
‘any of them were emptied of honey 
urselves, and all have been care- 
inspected. If we had occasion to 
, we would use them again our- 
We need the room they occupy, 
and offer them at a low price to close 
t. as follows, f.o.b. Chicago: 5 boxes 
cts. each; 10 boxes, 40 cts. each; 
- ‘es, 35 cts. each, 50 or more boxes, 
each. NEW boxes of cans are 
Worth 75 cts. a box of 2cans. So these 
“Chand cans are a bargain. Better 
speak quickly if you want any of them. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
id4 Erie Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Encouraging Outlook for Honey. 


All things considered, the outlook for a 
good honey-flow in Utah is encouraging this 
season. There is plenty of water for irriga- 
tion nearly all over the State. 

There have been some winter losses in some 
localities, but, as a rule, the bees have win- 
tered fairly well, and barring the danger of 
grasshoppers, in two or three places, good 
crops anda good honey-flow are confidently 
looked for. It is to be hoped that the tre- 
mendously heavy rains the past month may 
have rotted the eggs. Where there was a par- 
tial failure last year the principal cause was 
drouth and grasshoppers; these causes being 
wholly or partly removed, we know of no 
reason why our farmers and bee-keepers 
should not succeed this season. 

Smelter-smoke is still the principal cause of 
trouble in Salt Lake County. 

E. 8. Lovesy. 

Salt Lake Co., Utah, April 26. 





Hard Winter on Bees. 


It was a very hard winteron bees around 
here, fully 75 percent having died. They were 
housed up two months without any flight. 
The prospects are good for a good crop of 
honey. All kinds of fruit are beginning to 
blossom, clover is looking fine, and we are 
having plenty of rain. 

My bees were bringing in pollen in March, 
which I do not remember ever seeing before. 

Ira D. Hype. 

Washtenaw Co., Mich., May 6. 





Never Wintered Better. 


Bees never wintered better than they did 
the past winter. The hives are full of bees 
and brood, and if we can have plenty of rain I 
think the clover will come on all right, and 
we will havea good season. 

We will hope for the best, and get the bees 
ready for the crop when it does come. 

Grant Co., Wis., May 3. M. M. Rice. 





Rearing Long-Lived Worker-Bees. 


A subscriber desires me to explain what is 
meant when I say, on page 302, ‘‘ Next I 
found I could rear queens from my poorest 
queens that produce long-lived workers.” 


I mean when I say ‘*‘ poorest queens,’’ that 
such queens are below the average in every 
respect. less prolific, and whose workers are 
short-lived so their colonies are always weak. 


It is the mannerin which the queens are 
reared that causes long or short lived workers. 
I was a long time studying how this was 
done. I have lost hundreds of dollars since 
1868, in experimenting with bees, as to just 
how to rear queens whose workers are always 
long-lived. All queen-breeders know there is 
a great difference in qneens and the longevity 
of their workers, but do not know why. 

Lucas Co., Iowa. Geo. W. RIKER. 





Is it a New Bee-Disease ? 


I have 21 colonies of bees here, and all seem 
to be in good health but one. They have been 
dragging out dead and helpless bees for the 
last month, but the weather has been too cool 
and changeable to open the hives, sol! left 
them alone until yesterday, when I concluded 
to take off the cover and look in, and on 
doing so I noticed a few of the affected bees 
at the top of the frames. I took out over 
one-half of the combs and found the queen, 
which appeared all right. Thecolony seemed 
quite strong with bees, and combs well filled 
with eggs and brood. There was no foul 
odor from the hive, and the brood in all stages 
looked healthy, so far as I could see, buy it 





To make cows pay, use Sharples Cream Separators. 
Book Business Dairying& Cat.212}free.W.Chester,Pa 








QUEENS! 


Buy them of H. G. QUIRIN, the largest 
Queen-Breeder in the North. 

The A. I. Root Company tell us our stock is 
extra-fine; Editor York, of the American Bee 
Journal, says he has good reports from our 
stock from time totime; while J. L. Gandy, of 
Humboldt, Nebr., has secured over 400 pounds 
of honey (mostly comb) from single colonies 
coutaining our queens. 

We have files of testimonials similar to the 
above. 

Our Breeders originated from the highest- 

ticed, Long-Tongued Red Clover Queens in the 

Jnited States. 

Fine Queens, promptness, and square deal- 
ing, have built up our present business, which 
was established in 1888. 


Prices of GOLDEN and LEATHER- 
GOLORED QUEENS, before July iat 
1 6 1 





Selected, Warranted........ $1.00 $5.00 §$ 9.50 
_ Re ee, 8.00 15.00 
Selected Tested ............. 2.00 10.50 


Extra Selected Tested, the 

best that money cau buy.. 4.00 

We guarantee safe arrival, to any State, con- 
tinental island, or any European country. Can 
fill all orders promptly, as we expect to keep 300 
to 500 Queens on hand ahead of orders. Special 
price on 50 or 100. Free Circular. Address all 
orders to 


Quirin the Queen-Breeder, 


PARKERTOWN, OHIO. 
(Parkertown is a P. O. Money Order office,) 
15A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 


We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 
the order: 





5% 10% 25% SOB 
Sweet Clover (white)..... $ .75 $1.40 $3.25 $6.00 
Sweet Clover (yellow).... .90 1.70 4.00 7.50 
Alsike Clover .........+.- 1.00 180 4.25 8.00 
White Clover ........4++- 1.00 1.90 4.50 8.50 
Alfalfa Clover ........+. - 80 140 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 

Single und 5 cents more than the 5-pound 
rate, and 10 cents extra for postage and sack. 

Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight, or 10 cents per pound if 
wanted by mail. 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 

144 & 146 Erie Street, - CHICA®G®, IT... 


DAIRYMEN ARE DELIGHTED 


to meet those who work for us. Cow keepers »! «ave 
have money. Westart you in business. You make 
large profits. Easy work. We furnish capital. Send 
10 cents for full line of samples and rarticulars 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 
~“iease mention Bee Journal when writing. 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
ou cannot afford to be without the best 
heep Paper published in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time, 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 


WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-SUPPLIES! 


ROOTS GOo0DSsS *% 
zs y WAT ROOT'sS PRICES. 
Everything used ty bee-keepers. 
POUDER’S HONEY-JARS. Prompt 


service. Low Freight Rates. 
NEW CATALOG FREE. 


WALTER S. POUDER. 


Si2 MASS. AVE. IMDIAMAPOLIS. IND. 
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commenced raining before I had finished. so 
there were three or four frames in the hive 
that I did not take out 

The bees affected turn black from head to 
coupling, and the point of the tail end also 
black: in the last stages they are black all 
over, and look more like large-winged ants 
than like bees, having a slick. oiled appear- 
ance. They seem smaller. or more slender, 
than the healthy ones. They are Italians, 
the queen very yellow, and only one year old, 
being one that I reared myself last season. 

There has not been any contagious disease 
among bees in this section that I know of. I 
would like to hear from some of the old pro- 
fessionals—Dr. Miller, Doolittle, or any one 
else who may have had bees affected like 
mine are. 

I have just re-read the discussion on black 
brood at the Buffalo convention, but I can’t 
find anything in that that covers my case. If 
this is something new to older heads than my- 
self, I will watch the colony’s progress a few 
weeks longer, and make another report. 

I have kept bees here for seven years, and 
they have always seemed healthy. 

8. A. WILson. 

Siskiyou Co., Calif., April 30. 


It would be well to keep close watch of 
the colony, also mail a sample of the bees to 
Wm. McEvoy, Woodburn, Ont., Canada, tell- 


ing him about them, and getting his opinion. 
—EDITOR | 





Discouraging Spring. 


For two days it looked as if spring was 
here. It was the coldest, windiest spring I 
can remember. I had a loss of 8 colonies out 
of 40 since I took them from the cellar. The 
cold, windy, sunshiny days dwindled them to 
nothing. Soft maple buds drop off by cold, 
and willow for the last few days for pollen 
makes a more hopeful prospect. But my bees 
were old ones. 

It was so dry last summer that there was no 
brood after July. The white clover will be 
very scarce, and all other clovers the same. 

N. A. KLUCK. 

Stephenson Co., Ill., May 2. 


A Bridegroom at Buffalo. 


The report of the Buffalo convention is 
just received in pamphlet form, and I assure 
youit is highly appreciated, being a handy 
reference-book, and a fine history of that 
memorable occasion. I suppose I appreciate 
it more as it was my first attendance, and I 
was then on my wedding-trip, and neglected 
the Pan-American to attend every session of 
the convention. Pretty good for a bride- 
groom, eh ?/ 

My bees are building up strong this spring, 
having wintered well, and although the 
spring is cold I expect them to be in fine con- 
dition for clover. E. B. TYRRELL. 

Grenesee Co., Mich., May 1. 


Another Bee-Sting Remedy. 


On page 218, a bee-sting remedy is asked 
for. For single stings press firmly over the 
site of the puncture a coin, say a half-dollar, 
for tive minutes. The pressure causes the 
absorption of the poison into the general cir- 
culation, and the local irritation is prevented. 
I often used this remedy when a boy, in 
the case of hornet or wasp stings. 

GEO. WENTZ. 
We will have to try this the next time we 
are stung—if we can raise the half-dollar! If 
there are any banker bee-keepers, they can 
use twenty-dollar gold pieces, we suppose. 
EDITOR. 





The Chaff Hive. 


Some one asks, ‘‘ How is it we do not hear 
much about chaff hives 7’ I use them (150). 
and have for 20 years. Many started with 
bees in common hives about the time I com- 
menced, and have gone *‘ where the woodbine 
twineth.’’ Others I know have chaff hives 
and still have their bees. My loss this spring 





22, 1902, 
Bee-Keepers—Attention 
Do not put your money into New Fangled Bee-flives, but buy a plain, ser. 


viceable and well-made hive, such as the regular. Dovetailed hive arranged fo; 
bee-way sections. Honey-producers of Colorado—one of the largest hone, -pro- 
ducing sections in the world—use this style. 

Thousands of Hives, Millions of Sections, ready for Prompt Shipment. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 








=== NOTICE == 


THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY have a Branch Store at 10 Vine St.. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Where they have direct steamboat connections with Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
and low freight-rates. 


As this is a main branch, order from any catalog or quotations given 
from Medina. 


Healthy ITALIAN BEES. Full colonies, 8 frames and queen, $7.00. Whole- 
sale rates on application. 


The ** MUTH’S SPECIAL” aitwina cover sn 


BOTTOM-BOARD 
that is ABSOLUTELY WARP-PROOF, therefore the best dovetail Hive on the 


market. Our illustrated catalog explains it all. You can have One by asking. 
We sell the finest Supplies at manufacturer’s prices. 


None better than our BUCK- 
Standard Bred Queens. #35 SEAN ee Feeandess 
and ‘*MUTH’S STRAIN GOLDEN ITALIANS,”’ by return mail. 75c each; 
6 for $4.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CoO.,, *°" cincinnati, otto. 


“ease mention Bee Journal when writing 
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Extracted Honey FOr Sale 


ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


Alfalfa 
Honeys 


This is the famous 
White Extracted 
Honey gathered in 
the great Alfalfa 
regions of the Cent- 
ral West. It is a 
splendid honey, and 
nearly everybody 
who cares to eat 
honey at all can’t 
get enough of the 
Alfalfa extracted. 


Basswood 
Honeys 


This is the well- 
known light-colored 
honey gathered from 
the rich, nectar- 
laden basswood blos- 
soms. It has a 
stronger flavor than 
Alfalfa, and is pre- 
ferred by those who 
like a distinct flavor 
in their honey. 





Prices of Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 


A sample of either, by mail, 10 cents, to pay for package and post- 
age. By freight—two 60-pound cans of Alfalfa,7% cents per pound 
4 cans or more, 7 centsa pound. Basswood Honey, % cent more per 
pound than Alfalfa prices. Cash must accompany each order. Y° 
can order half of each kind of honey, if you so desire. Thecans are 


two in a box, and freight is not prepaid. Absolutely Pure Bees’ Honey. 


Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 

We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produc: 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some of t 
above, and sell it. And others, who want to earn some money, can { 
this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, II! 
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{n Italian Queen Free ! 


We would like to 
have our regular sub- 
scribers (who best 
know the value of the 
American Bee Jour- 
nal) to work for us 


scribers. We do not 
ask them to work for 
us for nothing, but 
wish to say that we 
will mail ONE FINE UNTESTED ITAL- 
IAN QUEEN for sending us ONE NEW 
subscriber for a year, with $1.00; or 2 
Queens for sending 2 new subscribers, 
etc. Remember, this offer is made only 
to those who are now getting the Bee 
Journal regularly, and whose subscrip- 
tions are fully paid up. 

In case you cannot secure the new 
subscribers, we will mail one of these 
Queens for 75 cts., or 3 or more at 70 
cts. each; or the Bee Journal one year 
and a Queen for$1.50. We expect to 
be able to send them almost by return 
mali. 

Please do not get these offers mixed 
up with our Red Clover Queen offers on 
another page.) 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street, . CHICAGO, ILL. 


IDER AGENTS WANTED 


Oneineach town to 
mple 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
& 00 Models, high grade, $7 to Sil 
d-hand 
all —— and models, good as new, 
$3 to 8. Great Factory Clearing 
le at half factory cost. eshipto 
anyone on approvalandtendays 
without acentin advance, 
EARN A BICYCLE distributing 
1000 catalogues forus. Write at once 
for bargain list and our wondertul 
specialoffer toagents. Tires, equip- 
y went, sundries. all inds, haif regular prices. 


\Y MEAD CYCLE COz Cili'sio. is 
1902—Bee-Keepers’ Sunvplies! 


We can furnish you with The A. I. Root Co’s 
goods at wholesale or retail at their prices. We can 
save you freight, and ship promptly. Logg price 

a“ a beeswax. Send for our 1902 ca 

i. HUNT & SON, Bell Branch, Wayne —, 4 Mich 


Our Choice 1*_»oney-gatherers is a 


cross between the Italian 
aud Carniolan, A limited number of Nuclei and 
and full colonies for — — vigorous, 
an d excellent workers. 


wast E, 8. ROE, CLARISSA, TODD CO., MINN, 
§ TO START YOU IN BUSINESS 


We will present you with the first # you 
take in to start you in a good paying busi- 
ness. Send 10 cents gt fut line of samples 
and directions how to be 


DRAPER PUBLISHING C0., Chicago, Ills. 


‘frame Nuclei For Sale. 


We have arranged with a bee-keeper 
located in Kankakee Co., IIl., (within 
12 miles of Kankakee), to fill orders for 
Nuclei of bees. All are to be first-class, 
and most of the bees show Italian mark- 
ings. The queensin the Nuclei will 
e italian, of this year’s rearing. 
































— 


The Nuclei are 3-frame Langstroth, 
ight shipping-boxes. Prices: 1 for 
}; 5 or more at $2.75 each. 


ff 


\llare f.0.b. shipping-point, and will 
be sent by express, a postal card notice 
being mailed to each purchasera day 
or ‘wo before shipping the bees. 


GEORGE W. YORK & C0,, 


144 « 146 Erie St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


in getting NEW sub- . 





was one queenless colony. I never have had 

a bad loss in winter but once (30 percent), 

and that was caused by late feeding of sugar 

syrup. To-day my bees average six frames of 

brood, and but few days that they could get 

out for pollen. J.C. STEWART. 
Nodaway Co., Mo., May 3. 





Swarms All Around. 


There are swarms of bees in every direction 
all over the valley. One boy across the street 
has picked up 15 swarms the past week. Mr. 
Sutton has picked up 6 within 10 days. My 
youngest boy, 12 years old, went down First 
street two miles, on Saturday, and came home 
with one swarm in a box and one in a grain- 
sack. Three swarms went over my house to- 
day. Dr. E. GALuup. 

Orange Co., Calif., April 30. 
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Pickled Brood—Nature and Character. 


1. Has pickled brood absolutely no per- 
ceptible odor ? 

2. Will there be absolutely no ropy matter 
adhere to a toothpick when withdrawn from 
a dead larva having had the disease known as 
pickled brood ? A 

3. Willa comb that has been rotten with 
foul brood during June become filled with 
healthy larve afterward? Or will a foul- 
brood cell produce healthy larve at times and 
diseased ones at other times ” 

R. C. HUGENTOBLER. 


{1. Pickled brood has no odor like foul 
brood, nor has it a foul smell—in fact, no 
smell at all, as a general thing. If any odor 
is present at all it is slightly acid, or sour, 
and hence the name, pickled brood. In the 
advanced stages there will be a white mold 
over the surface of the comb; and this, in 
fact, is the best evidence that it is pickled 
brood. 

2. Pickled brood is slightly ropy at times, 
but it never draws or ropes out more than an 
eighth of an inch, and, unlike foul brood, 
does not have a stringy character. 


8. Cells that have contained foul brood 
may be cleaned out by the bees, and after- 
ward healthy brood be reared in them; but 
the probabilities are that those same cells 
containing the spores of the disease will again 
give the disease to our healthy larve. Yes, 
cells that have been foul-broody at one time 
may be apparently healthy at another.—Eb. | 
—Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


Robbing—An Unusual Occurrence. 


I had a case of robbing after extracting this 
week. I covered the hive being robbed with 
acloth. After awhile bees belonging to that 
hive and the robbing bees united and clustered 
onthe cloth. In the course of two hours the 
cluster dispersed and entered a weak nucleus 
containing a laying, clipped queen. The bees 
balled the queen for awhile, but finally re- 
leased her and settled to work like a regular 
swarm, and are doing well. What will bees 
do next?—J. F. M., in Australasian Bee- 
Keeper. 


Giving Cellared Bees a Flight. 


One of the things fully settled long ago 
was that it isa bad thing to put bees out of 
cellar for a flight and then return them. Hav- 
ing tasted the pleasure of the free air they 
would not again be content to be imprisoned. 
Now, Mr. Editor, you’ve gone and unsettled 
the whole business again. Please tell us 
minutely as to the final result. Also tell us 
when you took out, returned, and took out 
for good. There have been times when I felt 
I’d like to give the bees a flight, and then 
return them to the cellar; but I had too 
strong respect for traditions.—[I think we 
have proven, to our own satisfaction at least, 





Headquarters 


—— 


Beekeepers 
Supplies gx: 


Goods at 
cael 
Factory 
Distributor of same for THE SOUTH, TEN- 
NESSEE, KENTUCKY, WEST VIR- 
GINIA, ILLINOIS and OHIO. 














Complete stock for 1902 now on hand. 

The freights from Cincinnati are the 
lowest. 

Prompt service is what I practice. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

Catalog mailed free—send for same. 

The Standard Honey-Jars, Langstroth 
Hives, etc., at lowest prices. 

You willsave money by buying from me. 

Orders taken for er tar ITALIANS, 


Rep CLOVER OUVEENS, and CARNIOLANS. 
For prices I refer you to my catalog. 


C. H. W. WEBER, 


2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Successor to Chas. F.Muth & Son and A. Muth. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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IF YOU'RE AFRAID 


of a bull, just put a PAGE FENCE between you and 
him, then you’ ll be perfectly safe. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 
Please mention bee Journal when wri. 


Tennessee Queens 


Daughters of Select Imported 
Italian, Select long-tongued 
(Moore’s), and Select,Straight 
5-band Queens. Bred 34% miles 
apart, and mated to select 
drones. No bees owned with- 
in 2% miles; none impure 
within 3, and but few within 
5 miles. No disease. 29 years’ 
experience. WARRANTED 
EENS, 75 cents each; 
ESTED, $1.50 each. Dis- 
count on large orders. 
Contracts with dealers a spe- 
cialty. Discount after July lst 











Send for circular. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 


The Emerson Binder. 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “‘Emerson” no further binding is neces- 


"3° GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 Erie Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMB FOUNDATION 
ADVANGED 3 CENTS 


A POUND, 
Owing to the increased price of beeswax, until 
further notice, dealers handling the A. I. Root 
Company’ s goods are compelled to raise the 
price of Comb Foundation 3 cents per pound 
above the prices found in their price-lists and 
catalogs. Please take notice.—Adv. 
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thatthe old idea that indoor-wintered bees 
should not be given a flight on some warm 
day in midwinter, is not good practice for 
Medina. Ina normal state of health bees are 
compelled to void their excreta at certain reg- 
ular intervals. We know that they do retain 
them during the winter; and we Know that, 
just as soon as they are set out, the first thing 
they do is to spot everything in the neighbor- 
hood. This goes to show that Nature has 
been pent up for a long time, and seeks re- 
lief. To give the bees a cleansing flight dur- 
ing winter is not only rational but humane. 
We manage to keep our bees quiet till about 
the latter part of March. Then we set them 
out and let them have a cleansing flight, and 
put them back again, and then they are per- 
fectly contented—no doubt about that.—EptI- 
TOR. |—Stray Straw in Gleanings in Bee-Cul- 
ture. 


Stimulative Feeding. 


I have been, and am still, experimenting 
with stimulating food for bees, but I am 
already satistied that here, at least, feeding in 
the spring is done at a loss. Cane-sugar 
syrup has to be ‘*‘inverted’’ by the bees, and 
that process calls for an expenditure of 
vitality that old bees, after a winter’s confine- 
ment,can illy meet. Under normal conditions 
—during the natural flow of nectar—there are 
an abundance of young bees to do such work, 
anditis believed that they do much, if not 
the greater part,of it. But in the early 
spring, when stimulative feeding must be 
done if to be of any use, there are but very 
few young bees, and so the labor falls upon 
the old ones. If we could afford to feed 
honey, or honey and water, at such times, 
would not such evils be avoided? it may be 
asked. Notentirely. Ican not discover that 
colonies stimulated with honey and water are 
in one whit better condition for the harvest 
than are colonies left entirely alone, but hav- 
ing plenty of honey (and pollen) left from 
their winter supply. On the contrary, even 
with such skill as I have acquired in the past 
20 and odd years, spring-stimulated colonies 
are more often behind the others than ahead 
ofthem. Other things being equal, I believe 
bees winter better when they have a super- 





——LT ALIA 


Bees and Wueens! 


Having been 28 years rear- 
ing Queens for the trade, on 
the best known plans, will 
continue to rear the best dur- 


ing 1902, 

PRICES: 
1 Untested Queen ........ $1.00 
1 Tested Queen..... sont 1S 
1 Select Tested Queen 1.50 
EE hi neuckdsecdacons 2.50 


1-Comb Nucleus,noqueen 1.40 


Write for catalog, giving 
prices of Comb Foundation 
and prices of Queens by half 
doz. and doz. lots. 


J. L, STRONG, Clarinda, Page Co., Lowa, 


19Dtf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Bees For Sale. 


75 colonies in Improved Dovetailed 
Hives, in lots to suit purchaser. 
O. H. HYATT, 


SHENANDOAH, Page Co., Iowa. 


WE WANT WORKERS 


13Atf 
Boys, Girls, old and young alike, 
make money working for us. 


BOY We furnish capital to start you in busi- 


ness. Send us 10c stamps or silver for full instructions and a line of 
samples to work with. YRAPER PUBLISHING CO.,Chicago, III. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


Wanted Gomb and Bx- 


L tracted Honey! 


rice, kind and quantity. 
R. A. BURNETT & CO., 199 S. Water St., Co1caco 
33Atf 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















The Novelty Pocket-Knife.. 


Your Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side, 






HOWARD M. MELBEE, 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(THIS CUT IS THE “ULL SIZE OF THE KNIFE.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When orderiug, be sure to say just what name and 
address you wish put on the Knite. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the handle. It is 
made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as transparent as glass. Un- 
derneath the celluloid, on one side of the handle is placed the name and residence of 
the subscriber, and on the other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as 
shown here. 

The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very best quality; 
the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English razor-steel, and we war- 
rant every blade. The bolsters are made of German silver, and will never rust or 
corrode. The rivets are hardened German silver wire; the linings are plate brass: 
the back springs of Sheffield spring-steel, and the finish of the handle as described 
above. It will last a last-time, with proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?_ In case a good knife is lost, the chances are the 
owner will never recover it; but ifthe *“* Novelty” is lost, having name and address 
of owner, the finder will return it; otherwise totry todestroy the name and ad- 
dress, would destroy the knife. If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so for. 
tunate as to have one of the * Noveities,” your POCKET-KNIFE will serve as an identifier; and in 
case of death, your relatives will at once be notified of the accident. 


_. How appropriate this knife is fora present! What more lasting memento could a mother 
give to a son, a wife toa husband, a sister toa brother, or a lady to a gentleman, the knife having 
the name of the recipient on one side? 


_ .. The accompanying cul gives a faint idea, but cannot fully convey an exact representation of 
this beautiful knife, as th~ “* Novelty ” must be seen to be appreciated. 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for $1.25, or give it as a Premium to the 
one sending us 1 HREE NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal (with $2...) We will club the Noveity 
Knife and the Bee Journal for one year, both for $1.90. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


aa Please allov’ bout two weeks for your knife order to be filiea. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company. 


Our specialty is making SECTIONS, and they are the best in the market. 
Wisconsin BASSWOOD is the right kind for them. We have a full line of BEE- 
SUPPLIES. Write for free illustrated catalog and price-list. 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wis. 


Flease mention Bee Journal when writing 





Chicago, Ill 
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We are the Largest Manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies ng Northwest 


Send for catalog. 










Minneapolis, Minn. 


Best Shipping Facilities 


wve 
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17Dtf 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


30 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. * Sse" 


low, upon its receipt, or 32 cents in trade. Impure wax not taken at any price. 
Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, III.) 


Please Mention the Bee Journal .. 





This is a good time 
to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 





when writing 
Advertisers ****’ 
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ince of stores than they do if they have 
enough to carry them through. 


Ir may not be considered as economical 
ement to give colonies much more 
he for winter than will suffice them till 
fr joom. Perhaps itis not in some places, 
bu certainly is the best plan here, and col- 
so supplied are ready for the supers 
’ ind produce as fine a grade of white 
co honey as can be desired. The dark 
hi which may be in the combs below, 
ne seems to be carried into the supers, so 
th feature is no bugbear.—ARTHUR C. 
MicLer, in the American Bee-Keeper. 


Swarms With Clipped Queens. 


(|. M. Doolittle directs, in Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture, to let the queen when found run up 
a cage, then let 20 to 50 of the bees enter 
e cage with her as they rush outof the 

»- and then continues: 


As soon as you have secured the queen, 
lay the cage down in front of the hive, when 
i will move the old hive back, and put in 
ts place the one which the swarm is to 
occupy, When the cage with the queen is to 
e laid near the entrance. Place the old hive 
where you wish it to stand, or move it up 
side the new one at right angles, « /a Hed- 
don, as you prefer. Have, in a convenient 
place, two sheets, one of which is to be placed 
on each of the hives on either side nearest the 
one now awaiting the swarm, so that they can 
spread over them should the swarm at- 
tempt to enter these hives upon returning, 
which they very rarely will do if only one 
swarm is in the air at once, and if the caged 
jueen and the bees with her is left at the en- 
trance of the new hive. When about two- 
thirds of the bees have returned and entered 
the new hive, pull the stopper out from the 
cage, which liberates the queen, when all run 
into the hive, the whole swarm will some- 
times take wing again, and this is the reason 
that we wait about giving her her liberty till 
at least two-thirds are settled in the hive. If 
several swarms come out together, more 
sheets are needed, so that, if more than the 
right proportion of bees draw toward one of 
the new hives placed on the old stands, a 
sheet can be thrown over for a little until the 
wes are drawing about alike to all.”’ 


Dittmer’s Foundation ! 


Retail—W holesal 


I use a PROCESS that produces EVERY 
ESSENTIAL necessary to make it the BEST 
aud MOST desirable in all respects. My PRO- 
CESS and AUTOMATIC MACHINES are m 
own inventions, which enable me to SEL 
FOUNDATION and 


Work Wax Into Foundation For Cash 


at prices that are the lowest. 





Tahhi. 





Catalog giving 


Full Line of Supplies, 


with prices and a tree on application 
BEESWAX WANTED. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 
INGHAM’S PATENT 


24 years the best. 
Send for Circular. mo ers 
25Atf T. F. BINGHAM, Farwell, Mich. 
If you care to know of its 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 


or Resources, send fora sample copy of Cali- 
ornia’s Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press, 
The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 


Market Street, - San FRANCISCO, Car. 


BFE QUEENS 


Smokers. Sections, 
FREE Catalogue. 














Comb Foundation 
And all Apiarian Supplies 


cheap. Send for 
E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, UL 





QUEENS YOu Should Have 


Does blood tell in other stock ? Give 
your bees a chance. Stock used for 
breeding the queens offered—not from 
a sport, but my pick out of an apiary 
giving last season an average yield as 
follows: 


Honey-Gathering. 


102 ibs. extracted and 68 lbs. comb honey per 
colony besides increase and stores for winter. 


Quality of Comb-Honey Produced. 


“Man! It would dazzle you.”—Wm. Envoy, 
Ontario Government Inspector of Apiaries. 


Wintering Qualities. 


Up to the present (January 30); I never found 
these bees to show the least indication of unrest 
—always perfectly quiet. They are wintering 
ee ae lV. Adams, Brantford, Can- 
ada. 


General Commendation. 


Out of those queens you sent me I have pro- 
duced the best race or strain of bees I ever 
owned. Remember that is saying a lot, asI 
have tried every breed imported inthis country. 
The bees winter better, build up, and stand cold 
chilly winds in spring better, and are more suit- 
able than any bees I ever owned. For the sea- 
sou they gave me about double the honey the 
pure Italians did, and more increase. Glad you 
are going into the qneen-business, and are going 
to join the ranks again. Weare much in want 
of a few men like you. C. W. Post, Ex-president 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association (owns 365 col- 
onies). 


S, T. Pettit, Canada’s most successful comb- 
honey producer and bee-keeper, says: ‘ The 
blood in my apiary is largely the progeny of 
qneens sent by you, and they are grand bees.” 
Prices of Queens. 

They are duty free to the United States. 
Tested, $2.00 each; $10.00 for 6; $18 00 per dozen. 
Untested until July 1, $1.25 each; $7.00 for 6; or 
$12.00 per dozen. Same after July Ist, $1.00each; 
$5.50 for 6; or $1000 per dozen. Larger quanti- 
ties, prices on application. Postage stamps 
taken for fractions of adollar. To be fair to 
every one, no selected tested queens are offered. 
Every one has the same chance. The above 
queens are bred from a careful selection of Ital- 
ians and Carniolans. Pure Italian and Carnio- 
ian queens same price. Price of full colonies 
on application. Orders booked as received, and 
filled as quickly as possible. Order early. 


Address, R. F. HOLTERMANN, 
Bow Park Co., Limited, Brantford, Ont., Canada 
9D8t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


SHEEP MONEY :iS, Ste? Minne 


if you work for us. We will start you in 
»vusiness and furnish the capital. Work 
light and easy. Send 10 cents for full 
line of samples SHING CO. Chi 


DRAPER PUBLISHING CO., Chicago, Ills. 
Please .nention Bee Journal when writing, 


QUEENS NOW READY 
TO SUPPLY 
BY RETURN MAIL. 


STOCK which cannot be EXCELLED, bred 
under the SUPERSEDING CONDITION of 
the colony, from SELECTED MOTHERS. 

GOLDEN ITALIANS,the GREAT HONEY- 
GATHERERS. taving no SUPERIOR and 
few EQUALS; Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4.00. 

RED CLOVER or LONG-TONGUED ITAL- 
IANS, breaking all RECORDS in HONEY- 
GATHERING; Untested, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.0v. 

The so highly recommended CARNIOLANS; 
Untested, $1.00 each; Tested, $1.25. 

SAFE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


Cc. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 CENTRAL AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
21Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


50 Golonies Bees For Sale 


On 8 Hoffman Frames. 
CLYDE CADY, 
R. F. D. No.3, Grass LAKE, MICH. 
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Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 
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MARKET QUOTATIONS. 





CuHicaco, May 8.—The trade in honey of all 
kinds is light, especially is this true of comb, 
the little trade that exists is for the best grades. 
Basswood ranges from 14@15c; that having 
more or less basswood, willow or other white 
nectar, 13c; off —— of white, 10@12c; amber, 
8@%c. Extracted, white, 54@6c; amber, 5@5%c; 
some lots of new extracted offered, but no sales 
have been made. Beeswax scarce at 32c. 

A. Burnett & Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market in ex- 
tracted honey is good with prices lower. Am- 
ber, for manufacturing purposes, brings from 
5% @6%c: better grades from 7@8c. Fancy comb 
honey sells at l6c; lower grades hard to sell at 
any price. Beeswax strong at 27@Wc, 

Tue Frep W. MvutsH Co. 


ALBANY, N.Y., May 1.—Honey market is dull. 
Very little call now for any grade. Well cleaned 
out of stock and season practically over. Some 
comb honey is selling at 14@15c. Extracted, 
6@o%c. Beeswax, good demand, 30@3ic. 

H. R. Wrieart. 


Boston, March 20,—The demand for comb 
honey remains good. Market ranges as fol- 
lows: Fancy white, in cartons, 15@l6c; A No, 
1, 14@15c; No. 1, 13@14c; honey in glass-front 
cases about one cent less. Extracted, Califor- 
nia light amber, 7@7%c: Florida honey, in bar- 
rels, 6@6%c. Biaxke, Scott & Ler. 


Detroit, Apr. 8.—Fancy white comb honey, 
15c; No. 1, 13@14c; dark and amber, 11@12c, 
Extracted, white, 6%@7c; dark and amber, 
5@6c. Beeswax, 29@30c. M.H. Hunt & Son. 


CINCINNATI, May 8.—Asthe warm weather 
set in, the demand for comb honey is as good 
as over. There are no settled prices; for what- 
ever is left, prices are made to force sales. Ex- 
tracted honey is in fair demand and finds 
steady sales. Amber is soldin barrel lots for 
5@5%c: water-white alfalfa, sells from 6@6%c, 
and white clover brings from 6%@7c. Beeswax 
scarce and brings 30@3lc. C. H. W. WeBer. 


New York, Apr. 7.—Comb honey, last year’s 
crop, practically cleaned up, but as we wrote a 
little while ago we had received new crop from 
Cuba, and are now receiving new crop from the 
South. Demand is fair at l4c for fancy white, 
13c for No.1, 12c for No.2, and 10@11c for amber. 

Extracted: The market is decidedly dull, 
Very little demand, with large stocks on hand, 
some of which no doubt will have to be carried 
over, and indications point to a further decline 
in prices. We quote: White, 6c; light amber, 
5¥%c; amber, 5c; Southern, 5244@58c per gallon, 
according to quality. Even these prices are 
shaded in car lots. Beeswax, scarce and firm 
at 29@30c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANciSscO, May 7.— White comb, 10@ 
12% cents; amber, 7@10c; dark, 6@7 cents. Ex. 
tracted, white, 5@—; light amber, 4%@—,; 
amber, . Beeswax, good to choice, light, 
26@28c; dark, 24@25c. 

The market presents au easy tone, but there 
are no reductions in quotations. Holders of 
last crop honey are desirous of effecting a clean- 
up, and buyers are operating in same only to 
cover most immediate needs. The new crop 
will soon be on market, and whether it proves 
large or small, the fact of it being near at hand 
is unfavorably affecting the situation for spot 
stocks. 





WANTED! 


Honey and Beeswax. Mail sampleand state 
price delivered Cincinnati. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146-2148 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


21Atf Mention the American Bee Journal. 


it you want the Bee-Book 


(hat covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, 
send $1.25 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 
Liberal Discounts tc the Trade. 
1902 
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Adel bees the Standard strain. 


alog :eady to mail May 1. Send for it. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. . 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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BEE-KEEPERS, 


Save Money by Buying 
Hives, Sections, Brood 
Frames, Extractors, 
Smokers, AND EVERYTHING 


ELSE YOU NEED, OF 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG, GO., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


&a- Our goods are guaranteed of supe- 
rior quality in every way. 

Send for our large illustrated catalog, 
and copy of 

THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, 

a monthly for all bee-keepers; 50c a year. 
(Now in 12th year. H. E. HIL1, Editor. 

t2” W.M.GerrRisu. E Nottingham, 
N. H., carries a full line of our goods at 
catalog prices. O:ider of him and save 
freight. 





Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


$300,000,000.00 A YEAR 


and you may have part of it if you work 

for us. Uncle Sam’s poultry product pays 
that sum. Send 10c for samples and partic- 
ulars. We furnish capital to start you in 
business. Draper Publishing Co.,Chicago, | li. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
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(Continued from page 324. | 


so I turned back lingering eyes, thinking that 
perhaps it might be many a year (and possibly 
never) before I should see the remarkable 
sight again. 

GROWING ALFALFA. 


To me, one of the most interesting develop- 
ments throughout the arid regions of the 
West, was the growing of alfalfa. Almost no 
other hay will grow in those hot irrigated 
districts, and yet this thrives wonderfully. A 
hot, dry climate and moist roots give usa 
fooder that, for fattening cattle. and making 
them grow sleek and handsome, beats anything 

else I ever saw. For work-horses it is not 
wuine the equal of timothy or oats; but as 
nothing else is to be had, except at consider- 
able expense, farm-horses are able to do a big 
day’s work on it, so I was told. 

When Mr. Chambers and I were driving by 
one of his apiaries we came across a field of 
alfalfa that had reached its perfection of 
growth. It wasin the height of bloom, and 
the beautiful violet blossoms, and the hum of 
the bees, made a combination alike pleasant 
to sight and hearing. I attempted to take a 
photo of it, but the result was very disap- 
pointing. However, I will show it to you as 
itis. If you were standing out in the field 
the tips would reach very nearly up to your 
chest; for alfalfa grows in Arizona, especially 
in that section, as it does nowhere else. 

But one of the novelties to me was the mode 
of harvesting this crop. It is cut with mowers 
as we cut hay in the East: but instead of 
being put into barns it is always put up out- 
doors in stacks, giant in size as compared with 
the little mounds of bay in the rain-belt. 
Some of these great masses of alfalfa hay, I 
should judge, were 60 feet long and 25 wide. 
Instead of pitching the hay from a wagon 
with a pitchfork on to the stack in the good 
old-fashioned way, it iscarried up by a simple 
piece of mechanism. 

The climate in Arizona is so dry and warm, 
and there is so little rainfall, barns are not 
needed. (This is true of all the alfalfa-grow- 
ing regions in the West that I visited.) It is, 
therefore, not necessary, or not so much so, 
to make the stack shed water as with us in 
the East. The alfalfa is piled up until it 
reaches the height of 15 or 20 feet, and then 
is left to stand till used. The hay, when 
stacked, is of a beautiful light-green color, 
and remains so for a year or more, or until 
it is used, except the portion that is exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun, which bleaches 
it somewhat. Stacks such as we have in the 
East would be altogether too small; and, be- 
sides, the hay would be bleached too much. 
These large mounds economize room, and at 
the same time keep the hay in much better 
condition for stock when it is needed. 
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Advance in Prices 
of Foundation 


We quote an advance of THREE CENTS PER POUND— 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL—in Comb Foundation. 


We are much in need of Beeswax, and pay the HIGHEST 


IS 








PRICES. Send us all you have to spare, either for cash or 


trade. 


Chas. Dadant & Son, 


Hamilton, II. 
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Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


THE DANZENBAKER 
= HIVE 


The best comb-honey hive on the market may be obtained of The A. I. 
Root Co., of Medina, Ohio; at any of their branch houses, and many of their 
local and jobbing agencies. Send to the address nearest you, and save freight, 
and get quick delivery. 
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Branch Offices. Jobbing Agencies. 
. 4 I . d 
The A.L. Roo Co. ‘a. Belaer, SMubager Pa. Geo. W. York & Co., 144 & 146 Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
The A. I. ne Co., _ a - Cerne me A C. H. W. Weber, ° : - « Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Salisbury, Manag M.H.Hunt&Son, - - ~- Bell Branch, Mich. 
) oe Mechanic Falls, Me. - “ i 
Fhe A. lL. Bom “B. Mason. Manager. Walter S. Pouder, ° . Indianapolis, Ind. 
The A.I. Root bee RF  Sanator Paul, Minn. Jos. Nysewander, - - - Des Moines, Lowa. 
Dn y » & ‘ * 
The A. I. meset = San Antonio, Texas. Jno. Nebel & Son, Higb Hill, Montgomery Co.. Mo. 
Yoepperwein & Walton, onnqes. ‘ Prothero & Arnold, Du Bois, Clearfield Co., Penn. 
The A. Il. Root Co., 1200 Md. Av., 8. W. Washington. arl F. % e = ) 4 
Saffell & Herrick, Managers. = or Buck ’ Augusta, Butler Co., Kan. 
The A. I. Root Co., San Ignacio 17. Havana, Cuba. - W. Cary & Son, - «= ©  Lyonsville, Mass. 
. H. de Beche, Manager. The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co., - Denver, Colo. 


Would you increase your profits? Then try the Danz. Hive. It’s used 
from Maine to California. Read the following : 


MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE, Feb. 28, 1902. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN :—I am VERY, VERY pleased that you are willing I should 
recommend the Danz. hive. I have had a great many inquiries regarding it, 
and have not felt atliberty to recommend it over our regular hives. At first I 
was prejudiced against it, but the sales have increased without recommenda- 
tions, and wherever I have sold they have bought again and praised the hive 
with extravagant claims, and I am forced to the conclusion that it is the BEST 
COMB-HONEY HIVE on tbe market. SON 

Manager North-eastern Branch The A. 1. Root Co. 


The above unsolicited testimonial speaks for itself. 


M. H. Mendleson, of California, has just ordered 700 Danzenbaker supers. 
Sales are doubling every year. Still the demand for honey in Danz. sections is 
greater than the supply. If you are wise you will raise comb honey in Danz. 


THE A. L ROOT CO., 


MEDINA, OHIO, U.S.A 





WEF GEORGE W. YORK.& CO., Mik \6 Bric Street, 


are headquarters for ROOT’S BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES IN CHICAGO. Send to them for 
their free Catalog. 





